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f  Any  club  or  society  of 
whatever  name,  is  a  Ten 
Times  One  or  Lend  a 
_  Hand  Club  which  ac¬ 
cepts  the  Wadsworth  motto:  — 

Look  up  and  not  down ,  look  for¬ 
ward  a?id  not  back ,  look  out  and 
not  in,  and  lend  a  ha?id. 

It  should  have  for  one,  at  least,  of 
its  objects,  the  uplifting  of  some 
person,  neighborhood,  or  institution 
outside  the  Club  itself. 


A  Club  may  organize  as  it  will. 

Each  Club  may  choose  its  own 
name,  make  its  own  constitution,  and 
select  its  own  work. 

The  badge  is  the  Maltese  Cross; 
the  watchword,  In  His  Name. 

The  Clubs  are  bound  together  by 
the  Ten  Times  One  Corporation. 
They  are  thus  enabled  to  accomplish 
helpful  work  which  is  too  large  for 
single  Clubs  to  undertake. 

Ten  Times  One  is  an  unsectarian 
work  of  public  spirit. 

For  further  particulars,  address  the 
Central  Secretary,  Mrs.  Bernard 
Whitman,  Lend  a  Hand  office, 
3  Hamilton  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


TEN  TIMES  ONE  CORPORATION. 

Annual  Report. 

Look  up  and  not  down  ; 

Look  forward  and  not  back  ; 

Look  out  and  not  in  ; 

Lend  a  Hand. 

These  are  the  mottoes  of  the  Lend  a  Hand 
Clubs  and  these  are  the  mottoes  of  the  Ten 
Times  One  Corporation.  A  few  years  ago 
we  had  what  we  called  the  Central  Office  of 
Lend  a  Hand  Clubs,  and  what  is  now  the  Ten 
Times  One  Corporation  is  simply  the  Central 
Office  incorporated.  As  work  crowded  in 
at  the  Central  Office,  this  incorporation  be¬ 
came  a  necessity.  We  were  called  to  receive? 
hold,  and  disburse  funds  and  there  was  no 
responsible  body  to  do  so.  The  union  of 
Lend  a  Hand  Clubs  makes  the  Ten  Times 
One  Corporation ;  hence,  any  confusion 
which  may  have  arisen  in  these  terms.  It 
may  not  be  amiss  in  this  connection,  to  state 
that  all  gifts  and  bequests  should  be  made  to 
the  Ten  Times  One  Corporation. 

A  Lend  a  Hand  Club  is  a  Club  of  people^ 
boys  or  girls,  men  or  women,  or  all  together, 
who  accept  the  Wadsworth  mottoes,  so 
called,  because  they  were  the  rules  of  Harry 
Wadsworth’s  life.  You  will  find  the  story 
in  the  book  called,  Ten  Times  One  is  Ten. 
These  mottoes  are  the  foundation  of  the 
Clubs.  No  other  creed  is  necessary.  Faith 
and  hope  and  love  are  the  “three  eternities,” 
to  quote  our  president,  and  they  are  what  the 
mottoes  mean.  No  child  but  can  understand 
them,  no  adult  but  can  accept  them. 

The  Clubs  began  to  form  twenty-six  years 
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ago,  and  while  they  may  not  have  shown  a 
great  increase  in  numbers  under  the  name, 
“  Lend  a  Hand,”  we  find  under  other  names 
Clubs  that  have  been  formed  upon  the  mot¬ 
toes,  thus  making  them  a  branch  of  our 
work  and  yet  which  have  perfectly  inde¬ 
pendent  organizations.  They  are  in  a  large 
measure  recognizable  by  the  silver  Maltese 
cross  which  they  wear,  made  larger  or  smaller 
and  varying  in  detail  from  the  original  badge 
of  the  parent  society.  Under  the  different 
names  we  have  jjenetrated  every  country  and 
speak  in  various  languages. 

Lend  a  Hand  Clubs  make  their  own  con¬ 
stitution,  choose  what  special  name  they  will, 
and  select  their  own  work.  They  wear  the 
Maltese  cross  or  not  as  they  may  prefer. 
The  badge  and  the  watchword,  In  His  Name, 
are  not  compulsory.  Each  Club  pays  to  the 
Central  Office  a  fee  of  ten  cents  per  member, 
annually.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  some  of 
the  Clubs  are  remiss  in  paying  this  fee,  thus 
causing  sometimes  embarrassmentto  the  office. 
It  is  desirable  that  the  Clubs  should  subscribe 
largely  for  the  Ten  Times  One  Record,  the 
monthly  paper  published  in  the  interests  of 
these  societies,  for  it  is  only  by  keeping  in 
touch  with  each  other,  that  Clubs  broaden 
and  do  their  work  more  successfully. 

The  Clubs  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  have 
held  two  conferences  since  our  last  annual 
meeting.  These  conferences  have  done 
much  in  bringing  the  members  of  Clubs  into 
more  intimate  relations  and  have  quickened 
the  enthusiasm  which  has  shown  itself  in 
much  more  active  work  than  ever  before. 
The  first  of  these  conferences  was  held  in 
Arlington,  in  October,  and  the  second  in 
Lynn,  in  February.  In  both  places  the  Clubs 
were  most  hospitably  welcomed  by  the  Clubs 
of  the  town,  and  the  interest  in  such  work 
was  manifest  by  the  sympathetic  addresses 
of  the  ministers  of  the  different  churches. 

-  The  departments  of  Ten  Times  One  which 
have  required  special  committees,  are  the 
Lend  a  Hand  Book  Mission,  Floating  Hos¬ 
pital,  Farmers’  Fruit  Offering  and  Noon-day 
Rest.  Miss  Brigham,  the  founder  of  the 


Lend  a  Hand  Book  Mission  will  present  to 
you  a  report  of  her  work  in  the  South  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter.  The  Book  Mission  deserves 
assistance  for  it  is  very  steadily  and  surely 
working  its  way  in  the  South,  and  bringing 
comfort  and  hope  into  many  a  home.  The 
work  is  extending  beyond  the  homes  now, 
and  public  officials  in  educational  institutions 
and  in  the  penitentiaries  are  giving  Miss 
Brigham  a  welcome  and  their  hearty  co¬ 
operation. 

The  Farmers’  Fruit  Offering  came  to  us, 
as  do  many  things,  because  Ten  Times  One 
is  ready.  Almost  before  we  knew  it  ourselves, 
we  were  in  the  full  tide.  The  country’s 
wealth  poured  in  generously  to  relieve  the 
poverty  of  the  city.  The  distribution  was 
most  systematically  arranged.  The  railroads 
were  not  only  generous  in  bringing  the  fruit, 
but  gave  twice  by  bringing  quickly.  The 
owners  of  a  large  warehouse,  Messrs.  Wiley 
and  Sons,  gave  us  the  use  of  storage  lofts 
and  also  brought  the  fruit  to  the  warehouse 
for  us.  We  desire  to  publicly  thank  the 
railroad  officials  and  Messrs.  Wiley  and  Sons 
for  their  kindness ;  also  Messrs.  Hollings¬ 
worth  and  Whitney  for  a  large  supply  of 
paper  bags,  and  the  distributors  who  gave 
their  services.  Expenses  began  when  the 
fruit  reached  the  storehouse.  Small  distrib¬ 
uting  stations  were  opened  in  different  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  city  and  the  fruit  was  sent  there 
to  be  given  for  those  who  came  for  it ;  and 
for  those  too  sick  or  feeble  it  was  delivered 
into  the  very  living  room  of  the  recipient. 
Money  for  expenses  came  in  large  part  from 
city  people  who  were  not  slow  in  recognizing 
the  good  of  such  a  charity,  but  Clubs  from 
the  vicinity  also  bore  a  share  of  the  expenses 
of  distribution.  Shall  this  be  a  permanent 
feature  of  our  work?  The  directors  must 
decide  this  question. 

The  Floating  Hospital,  founded  by  Rev. 
R.  B.  Tobey  of  Boston,  has  been  in  existence 
three  years,  but  only  came  under  the  wing 
of  Ten  Times  One  a  year  ago.  During  July 
and  August  the  barge  made  thirteen  trips, 
carrying  1,558  sick  children,  1,468  mothers 
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and  538  well  children.  The  committee  being 
convinced  that  better  work  could  be  done  if 
we  could  own  the  barge,  it  was  voted  to  buy 
it  and  fit  it  up  to  suit  our  needs.  For  this 
purpose  the  committee  made  a  special  appeal 
which  has  brought  a  large  share  of  the 
money  needed.  The  repairs  on  the  barge 
are  nearly  completed,  and  by  July  it  will  be 
in  readiness  for  the  first  trip.  Thirteen 
memorial  cribs  have  already  been  named 
and  others,  doubtless,  will  soon  be  taken- 
How  better  can  the  short  life  of  some  dear 
littlej  child  be  commemorated  than  by  en¬ 
dowing  a  crib  which  shall  ease  the  pain  and 
give  comfort  to  some  less  fortunate  little 
one  ?  The  clubs  have  given  freely  to  the 
Floating  Hospital.  Several  have  signified 
their  intention  of  giving  $100.00  for  a  day’s 
trip,  calling  the  trip  by  the  Club  name  and 
sending  delegates  to  assist  and  report  on  the 
work.  Individuals  also  have  contributed  for 
trips,  named  for  the  donors. 

The  Noon-day  Rest  has  finished  its  fourth 
year.  The  attendance  varies  as  the  business 
season  is  active  or  dull.  During  the  busy 
time  there  are  often  325  young  women  who 
lunch  there  in  a  day.  The  rooms  are  open 
from  11a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.  Members  only  are 
admitted  regularly.  These  members  pay  10 
cents  per  week  and  if  they  choose  to  bring 
lunch  from  home,  they  are  entitled  to  a  seat 
at' the  table,  a  clean  napkin,  plate,  knife,  fork 
and  spoon  and  a  glass  of  cold  water.  The 
cosy  sitting  room  has  books,  a  mending 
basket,  piano,  rocking  chairs,  and  lounges,  so 
that  the  tired  girl  may  rest  during  her  short 
nooning.  We  are  about  to  move  to  more 
convenient  rooms  a  few  doors  away,  at  No. 
14  Bedford  Street,  where  we  feel  that  the 
members  of  the  Rest  can^have  more  com¬ 
forts  than  in  our  present  location. 

Outings  for  men  is  a  charity  peculiar  to 
Ten  Times  One.  It  has  never  had  a  special 
committee,  though  it  would  be  wise  to  ap¬ 
point  one.  Women  and  children  are  sent 
away  by  various  societies,  but  men  who  are 
ill  have  had  little  attention.  We  have  for 
four  years  made  it  our  business  in  the  sum¬ 


mer  to  send  away  invalids,  money  being 
given  us  for  that  purpose.  We  have  found 
that  the  change  has  been  beneficial  and  re¬ 
stored  many  a  man  to  health.  Last  year  our 
“  Outings  ”  were  given  to  fifty  persons  at  an 
average  cost  of  $7.66.  Two  weeks  is  the 
usual  length  of  time  for  a  visit,  but  it  is  often 
prolonged  if  the  invalid  needs  it.  In  a  very 
few  cases  we  have  paid  fares  only,  the  sick 
men  going  to  friends  who  are  able  to  care 
for  them. 

The  Manassas  Industrial  School  has 
claimed  a  large  share  of  our  attention,  as  it 
has  from  the  beginning.  Miss  Jennie  Dean 
came  to  Boston  last  autumn  to  speak  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  school.  She  was  the  guest  of 
Ten  Times  One  and  remained  with  us  two 
months.  You  will  see  by  the  accounts  that 
she  raised  $793.04  for  the  school.  If  to  this 
be  added  $50.00  which  was  sent  direct  to  the 
treasurer,  and  tools  to  the  value  of  $200.00 
which  Rev.  C.  R.  Eliot  was  the  means  of 
sending,  you  will  see  that  $1,043.04  has 
really  been  sent  to  the  Manassas  Industrial 
School  during  the  year. 

Last  year  at  our  annual  meeting,  we  were 
sending  relief  to  the  Armenians  through  Dr. 
Grace  Kimball.  Dr.  Kimball  has  now  re¬ 
turned  from  Van,  but  the  need  of  assistance 
is  still  great,  and  we  are  still  sending  our 
aid.  Thanks  to  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  we  have 
been  enabled  speedily  and  with  no  expense 
to  forward  our  money  for  the  relief  of  the 
sufferers. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  explain  what  are 
the  various  calls  in  a  single  day  at  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Office.  It  is  looked  upon  by  many  as  a 
general  information  bureau  and  the  questions 
asked  are  curious  indeed.  Others  think 
Lend  a  Hand  means  money  poured  out  for 
every  need.  Again,  we  are  supposed  by 
some  to  fit  every  peg  into  its  hole,  no  matter 
how  chipped  and  broken  and  ragged  it  may 
be.  The  following  are  some  of  the  calls 
within  a  few  days :  To  place  a  Western  man 
in  communication  with  a  captain  of  a  coast¬ 
ing  vessel  so  that  he  can  have  the  benefit  of 
a  sea-voyage  and  light  work.  He  lived  so 
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far  from  the  sea  coast  he  did  not  know  where 
else  to  apply ;  a  man  who  may  be  evicted 
unless  he  raises  $200.00  in  two  days ;  a 
Syrian  and  his  wife  who  want  to  sell  em¬ 
broideries  ;  a  woman  who  wishes  a  temper¬ 
ate,  honest  janitor;  a  Southern  lady  who 
wishes  to  dispose  of  Confedrate  money  and 
stamps  ;  a  man  who  wishes  to  talk  with  the 
secretary  about  committing  suicide ;  a  lady 
who  wishes  summer  boarders  ;  a  girl  who 
has  left  her  home,  to  be  hunted  up.  These 
are  but  a  few  of  the  calls,  and  it  is  the  object 
of  the  directors  to  meet  these  wants  as  best 
they  can.  We  are  glad  to  be  on  such  friendly 
terms  with  the  existing  charities  that  not 
only  can  we  call  upon  them,  but  they  also 
often  return  the  favor. 

Our  correspondence  in  various  places  in 
the  South  has  been  most  interesting.  We 
have  sent  nine  barrels  and  boxes  of  clothing 
and  books  to  these  correspondents  during 
the  year.  We  are  again  indebted  to  Messrs. 
Houghton  and  Dutton  for  several  cases  of 
hats  which  we  have  sent  to  various  places. 
A  lady  writes,  “  Those  hats  came  about  New 
Years  and  I  have  enjoyed  decorating  young 
Afro-Americans  with  them  ever  since.  I 
have  half  of  them  left  so  they  will  soon 
blossom  out  anew.  Messrs.  Houghton  and 
Dutton  should  know  how  much  they  are 
appreciated.” 

The  Treasurer’s  report  shows  “  special 
cases  ”■  which  we  have  been  able  to  relieve, 
but  which  are  best  not  made  public.  Also 
three  invalid  teachers  who  have  been  greatly 
assisted  by  the  ready  help  of  our  society. 

The  West  End  Road  most  kindly  pro¬ 
vided  us  with  1000  free  rides  in  July  and 
August.  The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Union 
has  also  sent  us  free  carriage  rides  for  the 
sick.  The  Transcript  and  Register  have  been 
ever  ready  to  present  our  appeals  and  a 
generous  public  has  responded  freely.  To 
.all  of  these  kind  friends  we  desire  to  ac- 
.  knowledge  our  indebtedness. 

At  .a  monthly  meeting  of  the  Advisory 
Board,  of  Clubs  in  February,  a  sub-committee 
was  appointed  to  raise  an  endowment  fund 


for  Ten  Times  One.  Our  president,  Dr 
Hale,  is  the  founder  of  all  this  wide-spread 
work.  It  appeared  fitting  that  during  his 
life  he  should  see  his  own  child  equipped  for 
the  service  he  wished  it  to  render  to  the 
world,  In  His  Name.  This  endowment 
seemed  to  the  committee  the  most  acceptable 
recognition  of  his  seventy-fifth  birthday. 
The  nucleus  of  the  endowment  has  been 
formed  and  thus  the  object  more  than  half 
accomplished.  But  there  are  many  who  have 
requested  the  privilege  of  giving  at  a  later 
time,  and  we  would  say  to  our  friends  that 
we  hope  their  hearty  and  generous  co¬ 
operation  will  be  given  until  the  fitting  en¬ 
dowment  is  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees. 

In  closing,  I  would  once  more  speak  of  the 
Ten  Times  One  Record.  The  support  given 
to  the  paper  has  heretofore  been  small. 
When  the  new  year  opened  in  May,  it  was  a 
question  whether  the  paper  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  or  not.  Ten  Times  One  could  not 
afford  to  publish  it  with  a  deficit  to  meet, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  it  certainly  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  Clubs  to  discontinue  it.  A 
few  friends  offered  to  take  the  paper,  enlarge 
it  and  rely  upon  the  loyalty  of  the  Clubs  and 
friends  of  our  work  to  support  it.  This  has 
been  done  and  we  ask  you  all  to  fill  out  the 
slips  which  you  will  find  in  the  sample  num¬ 
ber,  and  make  yourselves  subscribers  to  the 
Ten  Times  One  Record. 

M.  C.  Whitman,  Secretary. 


BRADFORD’S  JOURNAL. 


The  first  governor  chosen  by  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  was  John  Carver.  I  suppose  they 
chose  him  because  he  was  the  gentleman  of 
highest  rank  in  their  number.  I  dare  say  he 
was  a  very  good  man  and  very  fit  to  be 
governor ;  but  he  died  in  the  terrible  first 
winter  at  Plymouth.  They  then  chose 
William  Bradford  their  governor,  and  he 
Avas  their  governor  for  many  years.  Once  or 
twice  he  withdrew,  but  he  was  chosen  again. 
Beginning  with  being  the  governor  of  a  little 
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&f~J~ occa^on,  a-nct ffnArufmtnts  tier hmtoj  -tie  >uAi2ti 
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iiwdE Ayo-ww  bn-fa y~jpT‘^fyj  «w^  iuJUcioUS  to-w  euer  fixity 
ylAtf  irtufiny-  oat  off fiyAti  offjp/tyc&j  -m  o-ur  Mo  tiou.  raAfe.  yea 
■fio-n  cf  fmyfxTiA  fuAi&it  mas  yfrff  of -nations,  m/tomf £0*~J(  arJLrn, 
Her- mith,  after  fjyrcfi  otarf* tes  °f  sfosfery  -yvJLicTt.  iaf  cotter. 

a  OU£*fj»VlJb  f  cXtris&apz  nsoirfcA^  yvActt  muarrj.  <t  oifoffjjfens  tue\ 

fxnct,  fcctom  AodH  raft  ,  m  arintas-  x  zt,  ami  Continued  ayamft  tie. 
C,ttin2&  ,from  t> one  forte..  or  otier.  Some  times  Ay 
Ltooty  tiat/x.  £_  CvutfL  torments ,  otter  w At  fits  cfnyrifo-HmenSs,  Sant 
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By  the  courtesy  of  The  Boston  Herald. 


company  which  did  not  number  fifty  people, 
when  he  died  the  colony  which  he  and 
Brewster  had  founded  numbered  as  many  as 
five  hundred  persons. 

This  William  Bradford,  when  he  was  only 
thirteen  years  old,  had  earnestly  studied  his 


Bible,  and  was  led  into  the  little  Company  of 
worshippers'who  met  around  William  Brew¬ 
ster  in  the  old  manor-house  at  Scrooby. 
There  are  but  four  or  five  names  among  the 
Pilgrim  colonists  which  can  be  identified  as 
the  names  of  those  who  crossed'  from  Lincoln- 
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shire  to  Leyden ;  of  these  names  William 
Bradford’s  is  one.  After  the  colony  was 
established  in  Plymouth,  from  his  recollec¬ 
tions  of  the  past,  he  began  the  history  of  the 
whole  movement,  which  is  now  known  as 
Bradford’s  history.  It  is  in  this  history  that 
we  find  the  material  for  any  connected  narra¬ 
tive  of  the  very  interesting  history  of  the 
Pilgrim  colony.  It  is  therefore,  the  most 
important  original  document  regarding  the 
foundation  of  a  great  empire. 

Precisely  at  what  time  he  began  it,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  is  not  known;  but  it  brings  down  the 
history  to  the  year  1648. 

As  long  ago  as  the  time  when  Morton 
wrote  what  is  known  as  Morton’s  Memorial, 
— that  is,  in  the  year  1669, — he  consulted 
this  book.  Cotton  Mather  had  it  and  con¬ 
sulted  it.  Prince,  who  was  the  minister  of 
the  Old  South  Church  for  a  considerable  part 
of  the  last  century,  had  it  and  consulted  it. 
Thomas  Hutchinson,  the  Governor  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  who  wrote  a  history  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  consulted  it.  But  after  that  time  the 
book  disappeared,  until  it  proved,  nearly  a 
century  after,  that  the  original  manuscript 
itself  was  in  what  is  called  the  Registry  of 
the  Bishop  of  London.  Samuel  Wilberforce, 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  consulted  it  there,  and 
from  the  quotations  which  he  made  from  it, 
and  the  references  which  he  made  to  it,  in 
his  history  of  the  Episcopal  church  in 
America,  the  American  historians  learned 
that  this  foundation  document  in  their  annals 
was  still  preserved  in  England. 

This  is  the  book  which  has  just  now  been 
returned,  with  proper  ceremonies,  to  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  first  by  the  courtesy 
of  the  Bishop,  and  second,  by  the  official 
decision  of  the  law  officers  who  have  the 
management  of  such  things  in  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  courts  of  England.  Senator  Hoar  said 
to  the  llishop,  when  he  was  in  conversation 
with  him  about  it,  that  if  a  history  of  Eng¬ 
land  for  thirty  years  of  the  reign  of  Alfred, 
written  by  Alfred’s  own  hand,  were  discov¬ 
ered  in  England,  the  discovery  would  have 
no  greater  value  for  English  historians,  nor 


awaken  a  greater  enthusiasm  among  intelli¬ 
gent  English  people,  than  the  discovery  of 
this  volume  has  for  historians  and  readers  of 
the  true  New  England  blood.  This  state¬ 
ment  is  perfectly  true,  and  our  readers,  like 
other  readers  in  Massachusetts,  will  be  glad 
to  know  that  the  precious  volume  has  been 
returned  to  the  state  within  whose  borders  it 
was  written. 

Edward  E.  Hale. 


ARCHER  ALEXANDER. 

The  Emancipation  Group*  in  Park  Square, 
Boston,  is  a  duplicate  of  the  original  by 
Thomas  Ball,  which  stands  in  Lincoln  Park, 
Washington,  D.  C.  It  was  the  gift  of  Moses 
Kimball  to  the  City  of  Boston,  the  original 
having  been  erected  as  a  memorial  to 
Abraham  Lincoln  by  freedmen,  the  first  con¬ 
tribution  having  been  given  by  Charlotte 
Scott,  an  emancipated  slave,  whose  idea  it 
was  “to  make  a  monument  to  Massa  Lincoln, 
the  best  friend  the  colored  people  ever  had.” 

The  face  and  figure  of  the  kneeling  slave, 
in  the  group,  were  taken  from  photographs 
of  Archer  Alexander,  “  the  last  fugitive  slave 
captured  under  civil  law  in  Missouri,”  and 
who  was  at  that  time,  in  the  employ  of  Rev. 
William  G.  Eliot,  D.  D.,  of  St.  Louis.  Dr. 
Eliot  sent  the  photographs  to  the  artist  in 
Rome  who  used  them  in  modelling  his  statue. 

I  remember  very  well  the  capture  and 
return  of  Archer  in  1863.  I  was  at  that 
time  a  lad  of  seven  years.  Archer  had  come 
to  us  only  a  few  weeks  before,  having  been 
brought  home  one  day  by  my  mother,  to 
carry  her  basket  from  the  market. 

He  was  a  runaway  slave,  having  escaped 
from  his  master  in  St.  Charles  county,  near 
by,  to  avoid  being  sold  into  the  South.  My 
father  at  once  secured  a  permit  from  the 
provost-marshal  (the  state  was  under  martial 
law),  protecting  Archer  for  thirty  days  from 
violent  arrest.  He  could  not  protect  him 
against  the  legal  rights  of  his  owner.  In  the 

*  See  question  3  in  May  Record. 
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meantime  my  father  made  every  effort  to 
free  him  by  purchase. 

On  March  30th,  my  younger  brother  and 
sister  and  I  were  playing  in  the  field,  watch¬ 
ing  Archer  plough.  My  father  was  not  at 
home,  having  gone  into  the  city  on  business. 
Presently,  when  Archer  was  at  the  further 
end  of  the  field,  three  men  came  up  the 
driveway  from  the  gate  and  stood  by  us 
until  Archer  came  near  with  his  horse  and 
plow.  -Then  they  spoke  to  him,  one  of  them 
had  a  revolver  in  his  hand,  knocked  him 
down  and  dragged  him  to  their  wagon  at  the 
gate.  We  children 
hurried  as  fast  as  we 
could  to  the  house,  to 
give  the  alarm. 

When  my  father  re¬ 
turned,  a  few  hours 
later,  he  was  told  what 
had  happened,  and  not 
waiting  for  his  dinner, 
hastened  to  the  pro¬ 
vost  -  marshal’s  office. 

The  “permit”  had  not 
yet  expired,  and  the 
provost  -  marshal  ex. 
claimed,  “I’ll  show 
those  fellows  what  it 
is  to  defy  this  office.” 

Detectives  were  set  to 
work  at  once,  and  by 
nine  o’clock  that  even¬ 
ing,  Archer  was  free 
again,  and  his  cap- 
tors  were  in  the  military  prison.  They 
had  thrown  Archer  into  jail  and  were  in  the 
outer  office  of  the  same  building  boasting  of 
their  success,  when  the  detective  found  them. 
A  few  hours  later  and  their  victim  would 
have  been  off  for  Kentucky.  He  had  been 
roughly  handled  and  returned  to  us  bruised 
and  battered.  “In  speaking  of  it  the  next 
day,”  so  Dr,  Eliot  writes,  “Archer  said,  ‘I 
don’t  feel  hard  against  them,  Sir,  though  they 
was  rough  and  most  killed  me.  But  what 
hurt  my  feelings  the  most  was  to  see  that 
young  man  that  showed  them  the  way  to  me. 


I’ve  toted  him  many  a  time  about  the  field  on 
my  back  when  I  was  ploughin’  and  doin’  my 
work  on  his  father’s  place,  whar  was  my 
home.  I  didn’t  think  he  could  ’a’  done  it, 
Sir.  It  wa’n’t  right  in  him,  nohow.  But  the 
Lord  forgive  him  for  it.  I’se  free.’  ” 

Archer  spent  the  next  seven  months  in 
Illinois,  which  was  a  free  state.  After  that, 
he  came  back  to  Missouri,  and  lived  on  our 
place  for  two  years,  earning  good  wages. 
He  was  soon  joined  by  his  wife,  Louisa,  who 
also  managed  to  escape  from  her  owner. 
Several  of  their  grown-up  children  were 

already  in  St.  Louis. 
One  son,  Tom,  had  en¬ 
listed  in  the  Union  ar¬ 
my  and  was  killed  at 
Tilton  Head,  charging 
with  negro  troops. 

Archer  lived  to  hear 
of  the  dedication  of  the 
Lincoln  monument  at 
Washington,  and  to  see 
a  photograph  of  it.  I 
quote  the  following 
lines  from  Dr.  Eliot’s 
“Story  of  Archie  Alex¬ 
ander  :  ” 

“  He  was,  I  believe, 
the  last  fugitive  slave 
taken  in  Missouri  un¬ 
der  the  old  laws  of  sla¬ 
very.  His  freedom 
came  directlv  from  the 
hand  of  President  Lin¬ 
coln,  by  provost-marshal  authority,  and  his 
own  hands  had  helped  to  break  the  chains 
that  bound  him.  His  oldest  son  had  given 
his  life  to  the  cause. 

“  When  I  showed  to  him  the  photographic 
picture  of  the  ‘Freedom’s  Memorial’  monu¬ 
ment,  soon  after  its  inauguration  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  explained  to  him  its  meaning, 
and  that  he  would  thus  be  remembered  in 
connection  with  Abraham  Lincoln,  the 
emancipator  of  his  race,  he  laughed  all  over¬ 
lie  presently  sobered  down  and  exclaimed, 
‘  Now  I’se  a  white  man  !  Now  I’se  free.  I 
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thank  the  good  Lord  that  he  has  ’livered  me 
from  all  my  troubles,  and  I’se  lived  to  see 
this  ’  ”  C.  R.  Eliot. 


FLOATING  HOSPITAL. 

“  The  purchase  of  the  barge  which  the 
Floating  Hospital  committee  has  hired  for 
three  seasons  and  its  transformation  into  a 
summer  hospital,  with  all  necessary  appli¬ 
ances,  an  able  corps  of  physicians,  and  a  full 
quota  of  trained  nurses,  means  more  than 
double  the  number  of  trips  made  last  year 
and  an  increased  degree  of  efficiency  which 
cannot  be  measured  by  these  figures. 

“  It  is  strongly  intimated  in  several  quar¬ 
ters  that  we  shall  by-and-by  receive  bequests, 
but  for  the  present  we  are  still  dependent 
upon  the  voluntary  contributions  of  friends, 
old  and  new,  hoping  also,  that  some  generous 
man  or  woman  may  give  us  an  endowment, 
and  see  the  results  from  the  investment  with 
the  naked  eye  rather  than  through  the 
celestial  telescope. 

“  In  addition  to  the  other  appliances  and 
conveniences,  we  are  to  have  a  sick  ward 
with  twelve  beds  and  another  ward  with  an 
equal  number  on  the  first  deck.  Fifteen  of 
these  have  already  been  named  by  the  donors 
thereof,  who  have  subscribed  $100  each  for 
the  privilege.” 

In  the  haste  of  preparation  for  our  last 
issue,  several  errors  were  made  in  the  list  of 
endowed  .beds.  We  present  below  a  cor¬ 
rected  list,  with  the  additions  to  the  time  of 
going  to  press  : 

Endowed  Beds. 

1.  Mrs.  J.  C.  White,  “In  Memory  of  May 
Rosevear  White.” 

2.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chas.  B.  Travis,  “Stanley 
V.  Travis  Bed.” 

.  3.  Mrs.  Geo.  S.  Mansfield,  “  George 
Stanley  Mansfield  Bed.” 

4.  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Thayer,  “  Good  Rest 
Bed.” 


5.  Anonymous,  “  In  Memory  of  a  Little 

Boy.” 

6.  Miss  Annie  Louise  Richards,  “  In  His 
Name  Bed.” 

7.  Mrs.  C.  A.  Richards,  “  In  Memory  of 
Edward  Allen  Richards.” 

8.  Mrs.  Louise  K.  Wilson  and  Miss  Sarah 
S.  Kimball,  “  In  Memory  of  Our  Mother.” 

9.  Eliot  Church,  Newton,  “  Eliot  Church, 
Newton,  Bed.” 

10.  Miss  Leadbetter,  “  In  Memoriam 
Edith  Mabel  Constance.” 

11.  Miss  Susan  C.  Damon,  (Un-named.) 

12.  Benevolent  Helpers,  Harvard  Church, 
Brookline,  “  Benevolent  Helpers  Bed.” 

13.  Mrs.  John  F.  Winch,  “In  Memory  of 
Jessie.” 

14.  Ten  Times  One  Club,  Allston,  “Ten 
Times  One  Bed.” 

15.  Miss  Alice  M.  Longfellow,  “  In 
Memory  of  Samuel  Longfellow.” 


The  Englewood  Division  of  the  Chicago 
Christian  Endeavor  Union  has  a  committee 
that  is  presenting  to  the  pastors  of  the 
thirty  component  societies  a  series  of  ques¬ 
tions,  the  answering  of  which  will  be  profit¬ 
able  both  to  the  pastors  and  the  Endeavorers. 
These  questions  call  for  the  points  of  special 
encouragement  the  pastors  have  met  in  their 
society  work,  and  this  comes  first.  Then 
they  ask  what  weaknesses  have  been  noticed, 
what  suggestions  the  pastor  has  to  offer  for 
the  betterment  of  the  union  work.  Such  a 
series  of  interrogatories  has  everything  to 
recommend  it. 


Commander  and  Mrs.  Ballington  Booth, 
of  the  Volunteers  of  America,  will  visit 
Boston  in  June,  accompanied  by  the  “Sing¬ 
ing  Troop.”  Meetings  will  be  conducted 
nightly.  The  headquarters  of  the  Volun¬ 
teer  movement  for  the  New  England  States 
js  now  located  at  702  Tremont  Temple. 
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All  letters,  manuscripts  and  subscriptions  may 
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Place,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Entered  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Post  Office,  as  second  class  mail  matter. 

The  Ten  Times  One  Record  is  edited 
by  the  Committee  of  Lend  a  Hand  Clubs. 
Rev.  E.  E.  Hale,  President. 

Mrs.  Bernard  Wpiitman,  Secretary. 
Miss  Frances  H.  Hunneman,  Roxbury. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Hardy,  Arlington. 
Miss  M.  D.  Adams,  Boston. 

Miss  Helen  F.  Kimball,  Brookline. 
Miss  Florence  M.  Hamlin, 

West  Somerville. 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Tuttle, Dedham. 

Mrs.  L.  R.  Norton,  Westfield. 

Miss  Annie  W.  Cumings,  Boston. 
Miss  Sarah  P.  Brigham,  Grafton. 

Mrs.  F.  Maguire,  Cambridgeport. 
Miss  Florence  A.  Crocker,  Roxbury. 

Mrs.  B.  A.  Goodridge,  Dorchester. 
Mrs.  H.  E.  Stowe,  Hudson, 

Mrs.  O.  H.  Stevens,  Marlborough. 
Miss  Alice  G.  Ballard,  Lexington. 

Rev.  Rufus  B.  Tobey,  Boston. 
Rev.  A.  G.  Pettengill,  Hyde  Park. 


The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Ten 
Times  One  Corporation  for  the  election  of 
officers  was  held  in  Boston  at  Pilgrim  Hall? 
May  26,  at  10  a.  m.  After  a  short  address 
by  the  president,  Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale,  D. 
D.,  Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead,  representing  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Board  of  Lend  a  Hand  Clubs,  presented 
to  the  society  through  Dr.  Hale,  the  nucleus  of 
the  Hale  Endowment  Fund,  contributed  in 
honor  of  Dr.  Hale’s  seventy-fifth  birthday. 
He  also  presented  to  Dr.  Dale  personally,  a 
little  book  in  which  were  copied  extracts  from 


letters  received  and  the  names  of  the  donors. 

Dr.  Hale  replied  in  a  few  words  which 
touched  all  hearts,  expressing  his  thanks  to 
the  friends  who  so  loyally  had  tried  to  for¬ 
ward  his  wishes  by  endowing  his  work  of 
Ten  Times  One. 

The  treasurer’s  report  showed  an  expen¬ 
diture  as  follows: 

Noon-day  Rest  $12,280.38 

General  Work  3,911.02 

Floating  Hospital,  including  Pur¬ 
chase  and  Repairs  of  Barge  7,771.63 

Lend  a  Hand  Book  Mission  402.00 


Total  $24,365.03 

The  following-named  officers  were  elected: 
President,  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale,  D.  D. ;  vice- 
presidents,  Rev.  Rufus  B.  Tobey,  Miss  Helen 
F.  Kimball ;  clerk,  Mrs.  Bernard  Whitman  ; 
treasurer,  J.  Stilman  Smith  ;  assistant  treas¬ 
urers,  Roger  E.  Tileston  for  the  Floating 
Hospital,  Miss  Charlotte  D.  Wright  for  the 
Noonday  Rest,  Edwin  D.  Mead  for  the  Lend 
a  Hand  Book  Mission  ;  directors,  Rev.  E.  E. 
Hale,  Edwin  D.  Mead,  Miss  Helen  F.  Kim¬ 
ball,  Rev.  R.  B.  Tobey, Roger  E.  Tileston,  Mrs. 
J.  II.  Hardy,  Rev.  C.  R.  Eliot,  Mrs.  A.  P. 
Baker,  Miss  F.  H.  Hunneman,  Miss  C.  Louise 
Smith,  Fred  II.  Nazro,  Frank  B.  Thayer; 
trustees  of  the  Hale  Endowment  Fund,  F.  II. 
Peabody,  B.  W.  Clark,  F.  II.  Nazro. 

Committee  on  Floating  Hospital,  Rev.  R. 
B.  Tobey,  chairman,  Samuel  Breck,  M.  D., 
S.  II.  Durgin,  M.  D.,  Charles  G.  Farwell, 
Roger  E.  Tileston,  Charles  L.  Davis  and 
William  Stickney. 

Committee  on  Noonday  Rest,  Mrs.  Ber¬ 
nard  Whitman,  chairman,  Mrs.  Kate  Mac- 
mahon,  Miss  C,  I.  Coffin,  Miss  A.  L.  Sproat, 
Mrs.  S.  A.  P.  Dickerman,  Mrs.  W.  O.  Rob¬ 
son. 

Committee  on  Lend  a  Hand  Book  Mission, 
Miss  Sarah  P.  Brignam  and  Edwin  D.Mead. 

Auditors,  S.  H.  Hubbard  and  F.  H.  Nazro. 

After  the  business  of  the  corporation  was 
transacted  the  meeting  adjourned  to  the 
public  meeting  held  at  3  p.  m.  in  the  vestry 
of  Park  Street  Church. 
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At  the  afternoon  meeting  Dr.  Hale  read  an 
interesting  review  of  the  Society  and  its  work. 
Miss  Brigham  spoke  of  her  mission  in  the 
South,  Rev.  R.  B.  Tobey  told  of  the  Farmers’ 
Fruit  Offering,  Mr.  J.  R.  Anderson  spoke  of 
the  Floating  Hospital,  and  the  results  he  had 
himself  seen  of  its  work.  Mrs.  Whitman 
also  read  a  letter  from  the  treasurer  of  the 
Manassas  Industrial  School.  We  hope  to 
give  a  fuller  report  of  this  meeting  in  out- 
next  issue.  A  pretty  feature  of  the  annual 
meeting  was  the  beautiful  display  of  flowers. 
A  bushel  of  lilies  of  the  valley  arrived  that 
morning  from  Bryant’s  old  home  in  Western 
Massachusetts.  The  flowers  were  as  usual, 
after  the  meeting,  sent  to  the  North  End  for 
distribution  among  the  poor  and  sick. 

In  presenting  the  Hale  Endowment  Fund, 
at  the  morning  meeting,  Mr.  Mead  said  : 

I  am  glad  that  it  is  a  small  company 
that  comes  together  for  this  pleasant  duty, 
because,  as  Dr.  Hale  and  I  know  well,  it  is 
always  the  small  meetings  in  which  interest¬ 
ing  things  are  done.  And  I  am  glad  that  it 
happens  on  this  very  day  of  all  the  year,  the 
day  when  we  are  celebrating  the  return  to 
us  of  the  New  England  Bible.  For  we  re¬ 
ceive  to-day  our  New  England  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  the  story  of  the  founding  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  by  the  Pilgrims,  back  to  its  home  here 
in  Massachusetts.  It  is  the  story  of  the  men 
who  did  the  very  thing  which  our  dear  friend 
Dr.  Hale  has  been  doing  all  his  life  ;  trying 
to  make  Church  and  State  so  near  alike  that 
it  should  be  impossible  to  tell  where  one 
begins  and  where  the  other  ends  ;  trying  to 
make  Sunday  full  of  the  sense  of  the  duties 
to  be  done  in  the  week-days,  and  to  hallow 
every  week-day  with  the  thought  that  its 
duty  is  an  effort  for  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

I  remember  one  interesting  word  of  Brad¬ 
ford’s,  or  of  one  of  those  old  Pilgrim  Fathers. 
He  spoke  of  the  friends  in  England  who  were 
watching  the  little  colony,  and  he  sent  back 
word  to  them — this  was  years  after  1620  — 
that  they  might  have  the  consciousness  that, 
“  as  one  small  candle  may  light  a  thousand, 
so  this  light  here  kindled  hath  shone  to 


many,  yea,  in  some  sort  to  our  whole  nation.” 
It  is  the  first  record  in  New  England  his¬ 
tory,  that  I  know  of,  of  multiplication.  That 
is  just  what  Mr.  Hale’s  idea  has  been,  and 
the  idea  of  these  societies  which  we  are  try¬ 
ing  to  make  permanent : — the  idea  of  such 
germinal  impulses  as  should  turn  one  into 
ten,  and  ten  into  a  thousand.  And  this  pro¬ 
cess  some  of  us  are  determined  shall  go  on, 
and  go  on  as  a  memorial  to  him  who  has 
preached  this  gospel. 

This  little  fund  was  started  as  a  part  of 
the  celebration  of  Dr.  Hale’s  seventy-fifth 
birthday.  It  was  started  in  a  very  simple 
and  modest  way,  as  the  beginning  of  a  fund  to 
endow  the  Lend  a  Hand  societies.  I  have 
looked  over  this  volume,  Dr.  Hale,  which 
your  secretary  has  placed  in  my  hands,  and 
I  find  that  there  are  no  less  than  350  sub¬ 
scribers  to  this  fund,  ranging  all  the  way 
from  ten  cents  to  1250.00,  and  ranging  in 
names  from  President  Low  of  Columbia  Col¬ 
lege,  down  to  some  school  teacher  in  Paugus 
Four  Corners  or  somewhere  else,  who  writes 
just  as  fine  a  letter,  and  who  contributes  in 
the  same  spirit  of  devotion  as  the  great 
mayor  and  college  president.  If  we  in  the 
Ten  Times  One  Society  had  “an  eye  to  busi¬ 
ness,”  and  wanted  to  be  enterprising  in  stim¬ 
ulating  subscriptions  to  this  fund  which  we 
hope  to  see  become  a  large  fund,  we  could  do 
nothing  better  than  spread  in  the  newspapers 
this  list,  so  remarkable  in  its  variety  and  de¬ 
votion.  We  might  give  extracts  too,  from 
the  letters  which  accompanied  many  of  the 
subscriptions,  which  extracts  given  here, 
make  this  book  vastly  more  sacred  and 
beautiful  than  any  subscriptions.  If,  dear 
Dr.  Hale,  I  felt  that  when  I  am  seventy-five 
years  old,  I  could  have  a  book  of  this  kind 
placed  in  my  hands,  I  should  go  on  singing 
through  life  from  now  to  the  end.  It  is 
something  few  men  ever  receive.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  to  make  a  man  happy  all  his  days. 

There  is  but  one  criticism  which  has  come 
to  the  ears  of  any  of  us  who  have  been  in¬ 
terested  in  this  movement.  That  criticism 
has  been  simply  this  :  “We  wish  only  that 
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we  could  have  had  the  privilege  of  contribut¬ 
ing  to  a  fund  that  was  more  personal, — that 
we  could  have  put  ten  thousand  dollars,  or  a 
hundred  thousand,  into  Dr.  Hale’s  own  hands, 
to  do  what  he  pleased  with.”  We  have 
told  those  people,  what  we  all  know,  that 
there  is  nothing  which  is  “personal”  to  Dr. 
Hale  ;  there  is  nothing  which  he  has  thought 
of  all  his  life  or  will  think  of  to  the  end, 
but  simply  serving  the  public.  We  have 
attempted  to  make  one  of  his  dearest  works 
permanent  and  productive,  that  it  may  go  on 
multiplying. 

I  think  about  85000  has  already  been  con¬ 
tributed.  When  we  multiply  that  by  five, 
we  shall  have — I  hope  it  will  be  very  soon — 
the  $25,000  which  we  set  out  to  collect.  But 
I  hope  that  it  will  not  stop  there.  I  have  been 
reading  how  over  in  the  city  of  Glasgow, 
they  have  a  fund  called  “the  Fund  for  the 
Common  Good.”  It  is  not  quite  clear  in  my 
mind  just  now,  how  it  started,  —  perhaps  as 
a  gift ;  but  in  the  reports  of  the  government 
of  Glasgow,  year  after  year,  you  see  that  the 
city  has  drawn  on  this  “Fund  for  the  Com¬ 
mon  Good,”  for  this  and  that  good  thing 
which  was  needed  by  the  city.  I  hope  that 
we  may  take  that  example  to  heart.  Mr. 
Hale  has  been  preaching  often  in  these  last 
years  about  our  “wealth  in  common.”  It 
has  been  an  impulse  towards  a  real  common¬ 
wealth.  Perhaps  we  are  starting  here  an  im¬ 
portant  common  fund  on  which  Boston  shall 
draw  for  the  common  good.  I  hope  that  this 
Ten  Times  One  fund  which  here  starts,  may 
grow  by  and  by  to  five  times  the  present  five 
thousand  dollars.  That  will  be  a  good  basis 
for  the  memorial.  I  hope  then  that  through 
endless  years,  here  in  Boston,  one  man  after 
another  who  see  what  a  great  “Fund  for  the 
Common  Good”  might  do,  may,  one  after  an¬ 
other,  as  he  lives  and  as  he  dies,  through  his 
will  or  through  his  generous  living  hand,  add 
his  thousand  or  his  ten  thousand  dollars  to 
this  fund ;  so  that  when,  in  1997,  Dr,  Hale 
comes  back,  as  he  surely  will,  to  revisit  these 
“glimpses  of  the  moon,”  he  may  find  half 
a  million  dollars  in  a  Lend  a  Hand  fund, 


carrying  on  his  multiplying  generosity,  using 
still  his  germinating  power,  for  the  good  of 
this  city  where  he  was  born,  and  which  he 
loves,  and  which  loves  him. 


REPORTS  OF  CLUBS. 

Bridgewater,  Mass. 

The  Whatsoever  Club  No.  1,  is  a  Club  of 
girls  from  eight  to  fifteen  years  old,  belong¬ 
ing  in  the  old  First  Parish.  They  cannot 
all  meet  every  two  weeks,  but  are  glad  to 
lend  a  hand,  by  doing  some  work  for  the 
Club  at  home,  and  helping  on  special  occa¬ 
sions.  Scrap  book  have  been  made  for  the 
Children’s  Mission,  candy  bags  for  Christmas 
use,  and  scrap  books  and  stuffed  animals  for 
the  Floating  Hospital,  and  some  pictures 
have  been  sent  to  Hale  House,  Boston. 
A  little  entertainment  was  held  last  autumn 
at  a  private  house  by  which  the  girls  made 
about  87.30,  and  they  have  spent  a  little  of 
it  in  buying  flowers  for  one  or  two  sick 
friends,  and  three  dollars  for  an  invalid’s 
table  which  they  lend  to  anyone  who  is  con¬ 
fined  to  the  bed.  One  dollar  was  given  to 
the  Easter  contribution.  They  also  helped 
the  boys’  Club  in  an  entertainment  for  the 
Floating  Hospital,  The  Club  has  the  help 
of  two  ladies  of  the  parish. 


The  Whatsoever  Club  No.  2,  is  a  Club  of 
six  boys  from  eight  to  twelve  years  old,  who 
are  trying  to  do  as  many  kind  things  as  they 
can,  the  one  which  makes  any  show  being  a 
gift  of  83.50  to  the  Floating  Hospital,  as 
the  result  of  a  little  Magic  Lantern  show. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  Wadsworth  Club,  of  the  Willow 
Place  Chapel,  was  organized  in  September, 
1896,  and  is  the  successor  of  Lend  a  Hand 
Club  No.  2,  which  was  organized  in  May, 
1893.  The  objects  of  the  Club  are  similar 
to  those  of  other  Lend  a  Hand  Clubs,  and 
are  the  uplifting  of  some  person  and  institu¬ 
tion  outside  the  Club  itself,  and  the  mutual 
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benefit  and  improvement  of  the  members 
thereof. 

The  Club  consists  of  ten  members,  and 
holds  its  meetings  bi-weekly.  On  these  oc¬ 
casions  there  are  debates  on  current  topics, 
spelling  bees,  and  exercises  in  English  prose 
composition.  On  Thanksgiving  and  Christ¬ 
mas,  the  Club  has  supplied  dinners  to  families 
which  are  known  to  be  deserving,  and  has 
also  disbursed  money  to  certain  poor  per¬ 
sons,  to  be  expended  by  them  as  they  saw 
fit.  It  has  also  bought  clothing  for  certain 
needy  young  men  and  has  striven  as  far  as 
possible,  to  help  those  who  are  in  actual 
want.  Socials  have  been  held  which  have 
been  well  attended,  and  the  Club  is  now  pro¬ 
jecting  an  entertainment,  which  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  given  in  the  near  future. 


The  Golden  Rule  publishes  the  following 
important  instructions  to  those  persons  going 
to  California  on  the  Christian  Endeavor 
excursions  : 

Tickets  will  be  sold  only  on  the  following 
days:  June  29,  30,  July  1,  2,  and  3,  and,  to 
persons  east  of  the  Mississippi,  on  June  28. 
Going,  passage  must  begin  on  the  date  of 
sale.  Tickets  for  going  trip  are  to  be  con¬ 
tinuous  passage,  except  that  stop-overs  may 
be  made  in  Colorado  and  at  all  points  west 
of  Cheyenne,  Denver,  Trinidad,  and  El  Paso, 
and  at  any  point  in  California  on  the  line 
covered  by  the  ticket.  Passengers  must 
reach  San  Francisco  on  or  before  July  9. 
Baggage  will  be  checked  only  to  the  destina¬ 
tion  of  ticket. 


The  first  company  of  boys  of  Jewish  faith 
at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  to  be  enrolled  by  the 
Boys’  Brigade,  is  that  of  Mishkan  Israel 
congregation.  The  officers  were  formally 
installed  and  the  company  received  into  the 
brigade  in  their  rooms,  which  are  in  the  hand¬ 
some  Sunday-school  rooms  of  the  new  temple. 


Conducted  by  the  Lend  a  Hand  Club, 
Lexington,  Mass. 

Editor,  Mrs.  Frank  C.  Childs, 

Lexington,  Mass. 


Readers  of  the  Record  will  please  send  in 
answers  to  puzzles  as  early  as  possible.  Let¬ 
ters,  answers,  and  original  puzzles  may  be 
sent  to  the  editor  of  this  department. 


Charade. 

The  soldiers  clattered  down  the  street; 

At  last  the  frightful  first  was  o’er ! 

She  snatched  my  first,  made  of  my  last, 
Donned  it,  and  then  flung  wide  the  door: 
“  Come,  let  us  haste  to  tend  ”  she  said, 
“The  sick,  the  dying  and  the  dead,” 

Ah  me !  what  piteous  sights  were  these. 
Beneath  our  feet  my  first  flowed  free  ; 

She  pointed,  “  ‘Twas  the  taste  of  this 
That  fired  the  General’s  cruelty;” 

Oh,  may  that  guilty  soul  go  hence 
Clad  in  my  whole  of  penitence. 

—  The  Outlook. 


Riddle. 

I  cannot  walk,  though  often  wearing  shoes, 

I  have  no  wings,  but,  still  I  sometimes  fly. 

I  make  no  sound,  yet  many  folks  refuse 
To  let  me  in  their  presence  quiet  lie  ; 
Perchance  in  clouds,  mayhap  upon  the  ground 
Or  treasures  long  forgot  I’m  daily  found. 

— The  Outlook. 

Some  Old  Aunties. 

My  aunties  accepted  an  invitation  to  din¬ 
ner,  and  here  they  are  : — 

1.  An  old  auntie  who  lived  “folide  woh,” 

2.  One  who  lived  before  the  flood, 
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3.  One  who  precedes  both  of  these. 

4.  One  who  dates  earlier  than  any  yet 
mentioned. 

5.  The  very  beginning  and  pattern  of  all 
aunties. 

6.  Very  old-fashioned  in  style. 

7.  One  who  came  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  earth. 

8.  One  who  cures  one  when  ill. 

9.  One  who  is  a  favorite  with  physicians 
and  surgeons. 

10.  A  very  neat  one  who  tries  to  keep  the 
furniture  tidy. 

11.  One  who  Comes  two  before  the  last. 

12.  One  who,  I’m  sorry  to  say  is  opposed 
to  our  religion. 

Answers  to  May  Puzzles. 

Cross  Words. 

Palm. — Anna. — Problem. — Ave  Maria. 

Charade. — Stronghold. 

Geographical  Questions. 

Keene. — Rutland. — Concord. — Champlain. 
— Owego. — Oil  City. 


%  Eyes  and  Ears.  % 


I  came  across  a  circular  of  the  St.  John’s 
Guild,  of  New  York,  the  other  day,  which  I 
find  in  the  main  expresses  the  mind  of  the 
managers  of  the  Floating  Hospital,  and  so 
adapt  it  to  our  work. 

To  all  whose  duty  it  is  to  protect  child 
life,  the  intense  heat  of  the  early  days  of 
summer  becomes  a  menace  and  a  warning. 
Already  the  little  ones  languish  and  the 
death  rate  increases.  Heat,  sickness  and 
poverty,  death’s  sure  and  unrelenting  agents, 
are  actively  at  work,  and  it  is  almost  time 
that  the  life-saving  machinery  of  the  Float¬ 
ing  Hospital  should  be  in  active  operation 


for  its  summer  work.  Last  year  we  cared 
for  about  2,100  children  and  their  mothers; 
every  year  the  demands  increase,  and  the 
amount  of  relief  we  can  extend  is  limited 
largely  by  the  amount  of  money  received 
from  the  public. 

Before  you  leave  for  Europe  or  your  sum¬ 
mer  home — before  you  send  your  own  chil¬ 
dren  to  mountain  or  seashore,  remember  the 
sick  children  of  the  poor,  whose  only  chance 
for  health  and  life  may  be  through  the  min¬ 
istrations  of  the  Floating  Hospital. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  witness  a  very 
interesting  scene  a  few  days  since.  Ten  en¬ 
thusiastic  girls,  chaperoned  by  the  mother  of 
one  of  them,  met  by  appointment  at  the  of¬ 
fice  of  the  chairman  of  the  Floating  Hospital 
Committee.  The  sum  and  substance  of  the 
story  they  told  was  expressed  in  the  form  of 
a  check  with  which  to  name  a  bed  on  the 
Floating  Hospital. 

Some  people  call  it  “drawing  a  bow  at  a 
venture,”  others  “a  special  providence,” 
others  still  “coincidence.”  How  do  you  ac¬ 
count  for  the  fact,  dear  reader,  that  these 
girls,  prompted  to  do  something  for  suffering 
humanity,  planned  an  entertainment  with  no 
definite  end  in  view,  and  were  influenced  to 
designate  the  Floating  Hospital  as  the  re¬ 
cipient  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  entertain¬ 
ment  because  of  one  of  our  circulars,  which 
the  father  of  one  of  the  girls  had  brought 
home  and  carelessly  laid  upon  the  table. 

I  suppose  pretty  soon  some  one  will  be 
propounding  the  conundrum,  “Why  is  the 
Floating  Hospital  like  Oliver  Twist  ?”  The 
answer  is  obvious — its  call  is  for  more — 
more — more.  There  is  a  certain  advantage 
in  having  an  institution  well  endowed,  so  that 
it  may  not  be  dependent  entirely  upon 
voluntary  contributions,  but  the  most  of  us 
must  give  our  mite  frequently  because  we 
have  no  large  sums  to  bestow.  “  Many  a 
mickle  makes  a  muckle,”  is  a  proverb  worn 
almost  threadbare,  but  it  is  full  of  truth  and 
meaning. 
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Conducted  by  Edward  E.  Hale. 


8.  What  was  the  basis  of  the  voting  franchise 
in  the  early  history  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  ? 

The  freemen  were  at  first  the  signers  of 
the  compact,  and'  such  persons  as  might  he 
added  by  a  majority  vote.  In  1656,  it  was 
ordered  that  “  such  as  are  admitted  to  be 
freemen  of  the  corporation,  the  deputies  of 
such  towns  where  such  persons  live  shall 
propound  them  to  the  court,  being  such  as 
have  also  been  approved  by  the  freemen  in 
that  town  where  such  persons  live.” 

9.  When  and  where  did  John  B.  Gough  die? 

Frankford,  Penn.,  February  18,  1886. 

10.  Will  you  please  to  give  the  origin  of  Anni¬ 
versary  Week  ? 

Charles  I,  the  same  who  was  afterwards 
beheaded,  gave  the  original  charter  to  the 
trading  company  of  gentlemen  who  pro¬ 
posed  to  settle  Massachusetts.  By  a  bold 
act,  that  company  afterwards  took  this  char¬ 
ter  to  Massachusetts  itself,  and  it  made  the 
constitution  of  the  colony  for  sixty  years. 
This  charter  provided  that  the  directors 
should  meet  once  a  month  or  oftener,  and 
that  in  “  four  great  and  general  courts,”  to 
be  held  every  year,  all  subscribers  to  the 
stock  should  come  together.  These  four 
courts  were  to  be  held  upon  the  last  Wednes¬ 
day  in  Hilary,  in  Easter,  in  Trinity,  and  in 
Michaelmas  terms  respectively,  forever. 
When  these  terms  are  spoken  of,  they  are 
terms  of  the  English  courts  of  law,  taking 
their  names  from  festivals  in  the  Church  of 
England. 

In  accordance  with  this  vote,  on  the  last 
Wednesday  of  the  “Easter  term,”  the  gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  colony  was  chosen  in  Massa¬ 


chusetts,  during  the  period  up  till  1690, 
when  King  William’s  charter  came  into 
existence.  It  is  a  little  curious  that  a 
Puritan  state,  which  did  not  recognize  the 
festivals  which  govern  the  division,  should 
have  been  obliged  to  fix  its  dates  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  those  festivals.  From  this  time, 
however,  the  date  of  election  was  fixed  for 
the  last  Wednesday  in  May,  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  ecclesiastical  date,  until  1831.  It 
was  not  convenient  for  the  legislature  of  a 
farming  state  to  meet  in  the  summer,  and 
accordingly  in  that  year  the  constitution  was 
changed,  so  that  now  the  meeting  of  the 
legislature,  of  “  General  Court,”  is  held  on 
the  first  Wednesday  of  the  year. 

Now  because  the  General  Court  met  for 
the  organizing  of  the  government,  in  the 
last  week  of  May,  there  very  soon  became  a 
habit  of  the  ministers  of  meeting  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  certain  that  for  two  hundred  and 
seventeen  years  the  ministers  of  the  Congre¬ 
gational  churches  have  met  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  last  Wednesday  in  May,  and  have 
made  arrangements,  first,  for  the  care  of 
the  widows  of  their  number,  and  second,  for 
any  other  matters  of  common  importance 
which  might  be  brought  before  them.  On 
the  next  day,  Thursday,  for  two  hundred 
and  seventeen  years,  a  sermon  has  been 
preached  before  them,  formerly  in  the  Brat¬ 
tle  Street  Meeting-house  and  now  in  the 
meeting-house  of  the  South  Congregational 
Church. 

Because  all  these  ministers  met,  it  was 
thought  to  be  a  good  opportunity  for  other 
charitable  associations  to  meet.  So  the 
Bible  Society  and  the  Peace  Society  and  the 
Anti-slavery  Society,  the  various  temperance 
societies,  the  moral  reform  societies,  the 
Prison  Discipline  Society,  and  smaller  in¬ 
stitutions,  came  into  the  habit  of  holding 
their  meetings  on  this  week.  Many  of  these 
meetings  now  continue;  some  of  them,  for 
convenience,  have  been  changed  to  other 
parts  of  the  year.  But  it  is  because  the 
Governor’s  year  began  on  the  last  Wednes¬ 
day  in  May,  for  a  hundred  and  forty  years, 
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that  that  week  is  called  “Election  Week” 
by  the  older  people,  and  that  it  is  “  Anni¬ 
versary  Week  ”  to-day. 

11.  A  member  of  the  present  legislature  re¬ 
fused  to  cast  bis  vote  in  favor  of  a  pension  for  the 
widow  of  a  soldier  in  the  Mexican  War,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  an  unholy  war;  what  did  he 
mean  by  this  statement? 

That  it  was. 

12.  Under  what  circumstances  was  James  Otis 

assaulted,  and  where  did  he  spend  the  last  years 
of  his  life  ?  * 

In  the  summer  of  1769,  he  got  into  a  con¬ 
troversy  with  some  revenue  officers,  and 
attacked  them  in  the  Boston  Gazette.  A  few 
evenings  afterward,  while  sitting  in  the 
British  coffee-house,  he  was  assaulted  by  one 
Robinson,  a  commissioner  of  customs,  sup¬ 
ported  by  several  army  and  navy  officers. 
The  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in 
Andover.  He  was  killed  by  lightning,  1778, 
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Concrete  Charity. 


The  power  of  the  life  of  Christ  in  the  soul  of 
a  man  is  well  exemplified  in  the  experiences 
of  a  man  living  in  this  city  to-day.  Of  a 
family  whose  male  members  for  three  gener¬ 
ations  have  made  their  marks  upon  the  best 
history  of  our  country,  himself  a  man  of  fine 
education,  varied  and  interesting  travel  and 
occupation,  he  yet  became  a  victim  to  the 
habit  of  intemperance.  Again  and  again 
have  friends  helped  to  raise  and  restore  him; 
again  and  again  has  he  himself  striven  to 
break  off  the  habit — all  in  vain,  till  the 
lowest  depths  seemed' to  have  been  reached, 
and  he  seemed  to  see  no  recourse  but  one  of 
our  county  institutions  or — death.  He  left 
a  friend  with  the  determination  to  find  relief 
in  one  of  these  two  ways.  Nothing  was 
heard  of  or  from  him  for  over  two  weeks. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  he  came  back  a 
changed  man,  though  still  weak  physically. 
On  his  way  to  the  office  where  application 


for  admission  to  the  institution  was  to  be 
made  he  passed  another  office — that  of  a 
religious  body,  whose  seal  should  be  an  out¬ 
stretched  hand — and  quick  as  a  flash  he 
turned  and  went  in,  told  his  story,  was  re¬ 
ceived,  and  has  been  for  some  time  rendering 
them  valuable  service.  In  telling  his  experi¬ 
ences,  he  said  :  “  Of  course,  I  have  always 
recognized  the  spirit  of  self-abnegation  neces¬ 
sary  in  taking  on  the  life  of  a  Christian,  and 
had  thought  I  was  ready  to  accept  this,  but 
when  I  thought  of  this  organization,  it  was 
as  of  one  fitted  for  certain  conditions,  but 
with  nothing  in  it  for  me.  It  looks  now  as 
if  what  there  is  in  it  was  especially  for  me.” 
And  some  of  his  work  is  of  a  very  lowly 
character,  yet  he  does  it  willingly,  gladly, 
and  feeling  that  in  a  slight  degree  he  is  help¬ 
ing  to  make  life  bearable  for  others. 

When  next  you  are  tempted  to  refuse  aid 
to  an  object  which  does  not  appeal  to  your 
“class  ”  or  “set”  don’t  be  too  sure  of  it. 


There  is  a  bright  side  even  to  the  exper¬ 
iences  of  a  lodging-house  keeper.  A  man 
made  application  to  one  of  these  recently  for 
a  night’s  lodging,  saying  he  had  no  money. 
He  was  told  of  several  institutions  which 
would  probably  care  for  him,  and  lastly  of 
the  Wayfarer’s  Lodge,  admission  to  which  is 
obtained  on  application  at  the  police  stations. 
The  denizens  of  the  lodging-houses  keep  shy 
of  this  refuge  because  they  pay  for  their  ac 
commodation  in  hard  work.  This  man  said 
to  his  informant,  “  I’ll  take  the  surest  place,” 
and  started  for  the  station.  Seeing  his 
willingness  to  work,  the  lodging-house  keeper 
called  him  back  and  gave  him  a  bed  for 
nothing.  For  some  work  he  did  the  next 
day  he  was  given  his  meals,  and  with  instruc¬ 
tions  to  return  at  night  if  his  quest  for  work 
was  unsuccessful,  he  went  into  the  street. 
He  did  come  back,  but  he  had  found  his  job. 
This  man  had  “  the  willing  mind,”  and  the 
story  of  his  quest,  told  as  the  writer  cannot 
tell  it,  showed  the  leading  of  a  Providence, 
most  unmistakably. 
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Perfect 

Comfort 


For  women  and  positive  style.  That’s 
what  we  studied  for.  That’s  what  we 
have.  Not  a  toe  crowded.  Nothing  to 
pinch  or  hurt. 


H.  H. "  Tuttle 


is  made  on  men’s  lasts.  Has  that  graceful 
outside  swing  that  gives  the  little  toe 
breathing  room.  Double-soled  calf  for 
those  who  want  heavy  shoes.  Lighter 
grades  for  oihers.  $4  to  $8  is  the  price. 
Discount  to  Students  and  Faculty. 


H.  H.  Tuttle  &  Co., 

Washington  St.,  cor.  Winter  St. 


Jose,  Patter  &  Co., 

BANKERS, 


31  STATE  STREET 


Investment  Securities, 
Foreign  Exchange, 
Letters  of  Credit. 


HUNTER  &  WILSON, 

Real  Estate  and  Mortgages, 

Special  Attention  given  to  the 
Collection  of  Rents. 

121  CLIFTON  STREET, 

CORNER  DUDLEY. 

Telephone  Rox.  83.  Roxbury,  MaSS. 


Maltese  Crosses  for  badgts,  I.  H.  N.  Charms  or 
Pins.  Plated  Silver,  25  cents  each,  $2.75  pet- 
dozen. 

Coin  Silver  Charms  or  Pins,  40  cents  "each,  $4.50 
per  dozen. 

Address 

J.  ST1LMAN  SMITH  &  CO.,  3  Hamilton  Place,  Boston. 


Fill  out  the  following  coupon  and  send  with  50  cents  to  Mrs.  Bernard  Whitman,  3  Hamilton  PI.,  Boston. 


(Dn£  3  Hamilton  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 

Please  send  Ten  Times  One  Record  for  one  year  to 

Name . . 

Street  and  No . 

City  and  State . 


Please  write  address  plainly. 


Artistic . 
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WALL  PAPERS. 


The  most  Complete  Stock:  of  fine  a.nd  medium 
grades  of  Wall  Papers  in  Boston  at  the  lowest 
prices.  A  specially  fine  line  of  French,  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  Japanese  papers,  20  per  cent,  lower 
than  any  other  house  in  Boston. 


Thomas  F.  Swan, 

12  Cornhill.  (NEXT  DOOR  TO  WASHINGTON  STREET.) 

Telephone  No.  3797,  Boston. 


ORIENTAL 

“TELL  IT  AGAIN.” 

TEA  CO. 

-  * - 

A  SERIES  OF  SHORT  STORIES 

87  Court  Street,  Boston. 

BY 

EDWARD  E.  HALE. 

Teas  and  Coffees  for  Every 

Taste  and  Purse. 

SUSAN’S  ESCORT. 

HANDS  OFF. 

COL.  CLIPSHAM’S  CALENDAR. 

The  ORIENT  INN, 

A  SAFE  DEPOSIT. 

ONE  GOOD  TURN. 

AUNT  CAROLINE’S  PRESENT. 

SWAMPSCOTT, 

tU 

Will  open  the  second  year,  May  1st,  1897. 

T 

These  stories  are  artistically  bound  in  white  and  color,  and 
are  among  the  best  of  Dr.  Hale’s  short  stories.  Nothing 
can  be  more  acceptable  for  a  gift  than  a  set  of  such  enter¬ 
taining  tales. 

Rooms  $3.00  to  $10.00  per  week. 

Table  Board,  1.00  per  day. 

Single  Copies,  25  cents.  Full  Set,  $1.50 

Tvliss  Smith. 

For  sale  by 

Fridays,  12  to  3,  at  29  Temple  Place,  Room  15. 

J.  STILMAN  SMITH  &  CO.,  -  3  Hamilton  Place  BosPu 

OUT-DOOR  BOOKS. 
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JOHN  BURROUGHS. 

WORKS.  Riverside  Edition.  Illustrated.  10  vols. 

12  too,  cloth,  (flit  top,  the  set,  $15.00.  Net. 

The  Same.  Each  volume,  16mo,  gilt  top,  $1.25. 
RIVERBY. 

WAKE-ROBIN. 

WINTER  SUNSHINE. 

LOCUSTS  AND  WILD  HONEY. 

FRESH  FIELDS. 

INDOOR  STUDIES. 

BIRDS  AND  POETS. 

PEPACTON.  A  Summer  Voyage. 

SIGNS  AND  SEASONS. 

WHITMAN :  A  Study. 

A  YEAR  IN  THE  FIELDS.  Selections  from  the 
Writings  of  .John  .Burroughs.  Illustrated.  12mq,  gilt 
top,  $1,50. 

Pleasanter  reading,  to  those  who  love  the  country,  with  all  its 
enchanting  sights  and  sounds,  eaunot  be  imagined.—  The  Spec¬ 
tator  (London). 

FLORENCE  A.  MERRTAM. 

ON  A  BRONCO. 


Among  the  many  agreeable  studies  of  bird  life  and  Idl'd 
character,  none  have- been  more  charming  than  those  from  the 
pen  of  Olive  Thorne  Miller.— Christian  Union  (New  York). 


BRADFORD  TORRE Y. 

NOTES  FROM  TENNESSEE. 


1 


SPRING 

$1.25.  -  -  ( 

A  RAMBLER’S  LEASE.  lGmo,  $1.25. 

BIRDS  IN  THE  BUSH.  lGmo,  $1.25. 

THE  FOOT-PATH  WAY.  lGmo,  gilt  top.  $1.25. 
A  FLORIDA  SKETCH-BOOK.  lGmo,  $1.25. 

He  is  not  merely  a  philosopher  and  a  sayer  of  happy  tliii 
lie  observes  Nature  Keenly  as  well  as  sympathetically.—  ’ 
Auk. 


AND  WOODS.  . 

m 


A-BIRDING 

$1.25 

BIRDS  THROUGH  AN 
trated.  16mo,  75  cents, 

OLIVE  THORNE  MILLER. 


Illustrated. 
OPERA-GLASS. 


16mo. 

Illus- 


n 


FOUR-HANDED  FOLK. 


lGmo,  $1.25. 

A  book  about  snoli  home  pets  as  the  kinkajou.  “living  balls’’ 
the  lemur,  marmosets,  chimpanzee,  the  ocelot,  and  various  kinds 
of  monkeys. 

BIRD-WAYS.  lGmo,  $1.25. 

IN  NESTING-TIME.  16mo,  $1.25. 

LITTLE  BROTHERS  OF  THE  AIR.  lGmo,  $1.25. 
A  BIRD-LOVER  IN  THE  WEST.  lGmo,  *1.25. 
UPON  THE  TREE-TOPS.  Illustrated.  $1.25. 


ROWLAND  E.  ROBINSON. 

IN  NEW  ENGLAND  FIELDS 

lGmo,  $1.25. 

We  feel  no  hesitation  In  advising  both  those  who  love  Nature 
and  those  who  would  learn  how  to  love  her,  to  possess  them¬ 
selves  of  these  charming  sketches.— The  Nation  (New  York).  , 

JULIUS  H.  WARD.  " 

THE  WHITE  MOUNTAINS.  A  guide  to  their 
Interpretation.  ^Illustrated  and  with  maps.  lGmo, 
gilt  top  $1.25. 

CLARENCE  M.  WEED. 

TEN  NEW  ENGLAND  BLOSSOMS  AND  THEIR 
INSECT  VISITORS.  With  Illustrations.  Square 

12mo,  $1.25. 

A  book  of  ten  popular-  and  delightful  essays  on  certain 
blossoms  and  the  visitors  they  attract. 

ALEXANDER  BLACK. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  INDOORS  AND  OUT. 

A  Book  for  Amateur  Photographers.  With  Illustrations. 
16mo,  $1.25. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  books  we  have  yet 
seen  on  photography.— Canadian  Photographic  Journal. . 


Sold  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent  postpaid,  by 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  CO., 


BOSTON. 
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GREENACRE 


Shirt  Waists. 


ON-THE-PISCATAQUA. 


1 


Seventh  Season  of 

GREENACRE  INN,  and 

Fourth  Session  of 

GREENACRE  ASSEMBLY. 


Open  for  Guests,  June  28th. 


The  Conferences  embrace  the  following  topics : 


July  1- 
July  6 
July  12 
July  19- 
July  26- 
Aug.  1- 
Aug.  8- 
Aug.lo- 
Aug.  22- 
Aug.29- 


5 — Peace  anti  Arbitration. 

■11— Education  in  Home  and  School. 

•18 — Ideals  in  Literature  and  Art. 

24 — Evolution. 

31— Electricity  Applied  to  Invention. 

7 — Ideals  in  Business  Life. 

14 — Nature. 

21 — Psychology. 

28— Sociology. 

Sept.  2— Comparative  Study  of  Religion. 


For  further  particulars,  address 

GREENACRE,  Eliot,  Maine. 


There  is  nothing  so  graceful, 
pretty  and  smart  as  an  airy 
summer  waist.  We  show  them 
made  from  the  swellest  fabrics 
in  a  manner  and  style  that  will 
captivate  your  fancy  and  assure 
'  your  purchase . .  . 


50c.  to  $3.00. 


HOUSTON  &  HENDERSON, 


Washington  St.,  corner  Temple  Place. 
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Lend  a  Hand  Clubs 


and 


Humanity. 
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Lend  a  Hand  Office,  1  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 


PRICE,  FIVE  CENTS. 


£3£  r  ■ 


SEVEN 


SPANS 


''^‘V 
Vov  ,.#:S 


B* 

• 

EDWARD 

4 

E.  HALE 

/  ■  -  ;v:' 

Dr.  Hale’s  accoun: 

t  of  his  travels 

• r. 

PRICE,  $1.25, 

POSTPAID. 

Lend  a  Hand  Office, 
i  Beacon  Street,  -  -  Boston. 
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KITCHEN  AND  HAND 
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For  removing  Tar,  Pitch,  Cement,  Varnish,  Paint,  Axle 
Grease,  Blacking,  and  all  Impurities  from  the  hands,  it  is  un¬ 
equalled,  leaving  the  skin  soft,  white  and  smooth. 
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MAGGIE’S  BABY. 

Reprint  from  Lend  a  Hand  Magazine. 


A  pamphlet  approved  by  a  physician  of  wide 
dispensary  practice. 


Every  young  mother  should  read  Maggie’s 
Baby  and  learn  the  best  methods  of 

FEEDING,  BATHING,  AND  GENERAL 
CARE  OF  AN  INFANT. 

Single  Copy,  3  cents;  10  Copies,  28  cents.  . 
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Beware  of  Imitations.  For  sale  by  all  Grooms. 
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CHAS.  F.  BATES  &  CO., 

Proprietors  and  Manufacturers, 

Office,  123  Oliver  St  ,  Boston. 

Factory,  Wollaston,  Mass. 


LEND  A  HAND  OFFICE 

1  BEACON  STREET, 

BOSTON. 
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Look  up  and  not  dotcti,  Look  out  and  not  in, 

Look  forward  and  not  back.  Lend  a  Hand. 


IN  HIS  NAME. 


Vol.  VII. 


BOSTON,  June,  1899. 


No.  2. 


^eni>  a  Han't*  Hftorfr. 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY. 

BY  THE 

Lend  a  Hand  Society. 

Letters  and  manuscripts  may  be  sent  to  Mrs. 
Bernard  Whitman,  i  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 


Subscription,  per  year,  50  Cts. 

Entered  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Post  Office,  as  second  class  mail  matter. 

The  Lend  A  Hand  Record  is  edited 
by  the  Committee  of  Lend  a  Hand  Clubs. 
Rev.  E.  E.  Hale,  President. 

Mrs.  Bernard  Whitman,  Secretary. 
Miss  Frances  H.  Hunneman,  Roxbury. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Hardy,  Arlington. 
Miss  M.  D.  Adams,  Boston. 

Miss  Helen  F.  Kimball,  Brookline. 
Miss  Florence  M.  Hamlin, 

West  Somerville. 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Tuttle,  Dedham. 

Mrs.  L.  R.  Norton,  Westfield. 

Miss  Annie  W.  Cumings,  Boston. 
Miss  Sarah  P.  Brigham,  Grafton. 

Miss  Florence  A.  Crocker,  Roxbury. 
Mrs.  B.  A.  Goodridge,  Dorchester. 

Mrs.  H.  E.  Stowe,  Hudson, 
Mrs.  O.  H.  Stevens,  Marlborough. 

Miss  A.  S.  Hunt,  Lexington. 
Rev.  Rufus  B.  Tobey,  Boston. 

Rev.  A.  G.  Pettengill,  Hyde  Park. 


CUBA. 

The  war  with  Spain  began  because  the 
United  States  could  not  and  would  not 
tolerate  the  barbarous  cruelty  and  more  than 
barbarous  destitution  in  that  island. 

“  If  Spain  cannot  end  such  atrocities,  the 
United  States  can  and  will.”  These  were 
General  Grant’s  prophetic  words  a  quarter- 
century  ago. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  power  is  in 
our  hands.  The  execution  of  the  business  of 
feeding  the  hungry  belongs  rather  to  private 
charity  than  to  the  national  administration. 

To  fulfill  this  duty  the  Cuban  Industrial 
Relief  Committees  have  been  formed. 

We  earnestly  beg  the  Clubs  to  make  our 
office  the  centre  for  their  contributions. 
We  will  send  to  any  Club  which  wishes  to 
meet  for  Cuban  relief  all  necessary  informa¬ 
tion.  Our  readers  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
may  be 1  assured  that  through  this  agency 
they  may  work  directly  in  lifting  up  those 
who  have  been  crushed  to  the  ground  in  the 
tyrannies  which  have  oppressed  Cuba. 

Edward  E.  Hai.e. 


The  aim  of  theCuban  I ndustrial  Relief  F und 
is  to  help  the  starving  Cubans  to  help  them¬ 
selves,  and  to  help  them  now.  The  plan  of 
the  Fund  is  to  employ  the  poor  in  Cuba  in 
farm  labor,  sell  the  crops,  and  with  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  each  crop  start  others  immediately. 
Sale  of  first  crop  is  already  secured.  It  also 
loans  oxen,  seed  and  farming  tools  to  Cuban 
farmers,  who  at  present  are  houseless  and 
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penniless,  requiring  a  re-payment  after  first 
crop  is  sold.  As  far  as  possible,  especially 
till  crops  mature,  it  relieves  widows  and  or¬ 
phans  who  are  starving,  helpless  and  home¬ 
less. 

The  New  England  branch  of  the  Fund  is 
asked  to  raise  at  once  $6,000  for  beginning 
operations  on  the  relief  farm  secured  at 
Guines,  Cuba.  The  fertile  soil,  managers, 
and  the  starving  farmers  are  there  in  wait¬ 
ing.  Gen.  James  H.  Wilson,  military  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Matanzas,  writes  us  to  hasten  our 
work,  since  20,000  people  are  starving  in 
Matanzas  province  alone.  Will  not  the  gen¬ 
erous  people  of  New  England  send  us  the 
money  required  to  begin  operations  at 
Guines,  where,  in  their  honor,  the  farm  will 
be  called,  “La  Granja  Industrial  de  Nueva  In- 
glaterra” — the  Industrial  Farm  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  ? 

The  introduction  of  measures  calculated 
to  re-establish  these  people  in  their  regular 
work,  in  place  of  measures  for  temporary 
relief,  would  seem  to  be  the  only  plan  that 
promises  permanent  results. 

We  trust  that  all  who  have  at  heart  the 
best  interests  of  the  sufferers  in  Cuba  will 
give  to  the  Cuban  Industrial  Relief  Fund 
abundant  and  speedy  financial  support,  so 
that  the  work  proposed  may  be  practically 
undertaken  without  delay. 

Lyman  Abbott, 

Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn. 

C.  H.  Pahkhukst, 

Madison  Sq.  Pres.  Church. 

Edward  Judson, 

Judson  Memorial  Baptist  Church. 

Henry  van  Dyke, 

Brick  Presbyterian  Church. 

John  W.  Chadwick, 

Second  Unitarian  Cong.  Soc.,  Brooklyn. 

Charles  II.  Payne, 

Sec.  Educational  Dept.  M.  E.  Church. 

This  is  a  timely  and  practical  undertaking, 
and  should  be  carried  out  immediately. 

David  H.  Greer, 

St.  Bartholomew’s  Episcopal  Church. 


SIIARADA  SADAN. 


[Our  readers  will  be  interested  in  tlie  following 
extract  from  a  speech  by  Ramabai’s  daughter, 
Manorama,  who  is  now  fifteen  years  old  and  at 
school  in  this  country.  She  addressed  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Ramabai  Association,  dressed 
in  Hindoo  sari  and  spoke  with  the  same  pleasing 
directness  and  simplicity  which  characterizes 
her  mother.] 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  of  the  lives  of 
some  of  the  girls  in  my  mother’s  school,  who 
have  afterward  proved  to  be  most  useful 
helpers. 

Yessoobai  was  married  when  quite  young, 
and  lived  in  a  very  orthodox  Hindu  family. 
Her  brother  was  an  educated  man,  who  was 
studying  in  Bombay,  and  hearing  of  my 
mother’s  school,  he  brought  his  wife  to  it ; 
but  he  would  not  bring  his  sister,  for  she  was 
a  widow.  However,  he  told  her  and  her 
mother  about  it,  and  did  all  he  could  that 
she  might  come.  She  did  not  always  live 
with  her  mother  ;  but,  when  she  did,  she  had 
to  go  every  morning  to  get  water  from  a  well. 
About  the  same  time  a  man  living  next  door 
started  for  his  business.  But  in  India  it  is 
considered  unlucky  for  a  widow  to  cross 
your  path  :  the  work  of  the  whole  day  is  un¬ 
done  by  it.  So  he  complained  to  her  mother 
that  she  crossed  his  path  every  day.  He  said 
he  would  not  allow  it.  So  poor  Yessoobai’s 
mother  told  her  she  must  never  go  at  that 
time  again.  But  she  could  not  get  her  work 
done  in  time  to  go  earlier ;  and,  if  she  came 
home  later,  she  would  be  scolded.  Some  time 
after,  when  she  was  staying  with  her  hus¬ 
band’s  people,  an  occurrence  happened  which 
is  rather  amusing,  and  which  she  has  often 
told  us. 

A  Hindu  widow  is  supposed  to  fast  regu¬ 
larly  once  a  week,  if  not  oftener  ;  and  once  a 
month  she  fasts  so  strictly  that  she  is  not  al¬ 
lowed  even  to  drink  a  drop  of  water.  When 
the  time  comes  for  her  to  take  her  first  meal, 
she  is  allowed  only  to  eat  bread  made  of  a 
certain  kind  of  flour.  Yessoobai  had  been 
fasting  in  this  way;  and,  when  it  was  time 
for  her  to  eat,  she  came  to  her  sister-in-law, 
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who  managed  the  house,  and  asked  for  some 
of  this  flour  to  make  bread.  The  sister-in- 
law  said  there  was  none  in  the  house,  and 
that  she  must  go  without  any  supper.  Yes- 
soobai  begged  and  begged,  for  she  was  hun¬ 
gry  ;  and  at  last  the  sister-in-law  said  she 
would  go  and  see.  She  got  a  ladder,  and 
climbed  up  into  an  attic,  where  she  rummaged 
about,  and  made  as  much  noise  as  she  could 
among  boxes  and  sacks,  and  after  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  she  came  down,  and  said  there 
was  none.  Now,  according  to  the  Hindu 
philosophy,  a  man  must  not  speak  what  is 
not  true;  but  there  are  five  cases  in  which 
he  may  tell  a  lie,  and  one  of  these  is  that  he 
may  always  say  what  is  not  true  to  a  woman. 
The  sister-in-law  had  taken  advantage  of  this 
rule  ,  for  at  the  top  of  the  attic  stairs,  the 
next  day,  Yessoobai  found  an  enormous  sack 
full  of  this  special  kind  of  flour.  She  could 
not  understand  why  her  sister-in-law  should 
have  taken  all  that  trouble ;  but  she  thought 
it  a  matter  of  religion,  and  so  it  must  be  all 
right.  Some  time  after  this  she  managed  to 
come  to  our  school,  and  she  stayed  seven 
years  all  together.  Now  that  she  has  come 
to  this  country,  she  is  much  touched  by  the 
kind  way  in  which  she  is  treated.  She  will 
say  many  times  a  day,  “  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  why  you  are  so  kind  to  a  poor  widow.” 
She  is  not  a  Christian,  and  perhaps  that  is 
why  she  does  not  understand.  We  have  to 
tell  her  that  the  love  of  Christ  makes  one 
kind  to  everybody. 

Normaddabai  came  to  us  when  she  was 
quite  a  little  child.  I  remember  how  fright¬ 
ened  she  was,  she  had  been  treated  so  cruelly 
at  home.  She  would  sit  a  long  way  off,  and 
it  was  not  for  a  long  time  we  could  coax  her 
to  come  anywhere  near  us.  Rut  after  a  while 
she  was  quite  happy  in  the  school ;  and  now 
one  would  never  believe  she  had  been  timid, 
for  she  is  the  greatest  chatterbox  you  ever 
knew.  She  is  a  very  bright  little  girl,  and 
is  studying  as  hard  as  she  can  up  in  Chili. 
Chumpabai  is  studying  there,  too,  and  ex¬ 
pects  to  go  back  to  India  soon. 

Jewoobai  is  the  girl  who  wants  to  learn 


everything.  She  used  to  speak  another  dia¬ 
lect  before  she  came  to  my  mother’s  school, 
and  had  to  learn  the  Marathi.  She  learned  it 
in  two  years,  and  now  she  is  learning  English, 
and  can  make  herself  understood  very  well. 
She  came  to  the  sehool  about  two  months  be¬ 
fore  I  left  India.  Her  head  had  been  shaved  ; 
and  she  had  been  disfigured  in  many  ways,  and 
she  looked  miserable.  I  remember  wondering 
what  she  would  look  like  when  I  next  saw 
her.  When  I  did  see  her  again,  I  was  in 
England.  When  I  Avent  to  the  house  where 
she  was  staying  with  my  mother,  somebody 
came  and  put  her  arm  around  me ;  and, 
when  I  looked  at  her,  I  did  not  know  her. 
She  had  long,  beautiful  hair,  and  was  a  very 
pretty-lookinggirl,  and  so  happy  that  I  hardly 
recognized  her.  She  is  trying  to  do  all  she 
can  now.  She  is  learning  to  work  on  the 
farm  which  is  carried  on  in  connection  with 
the  school  at  Chili.  One  morning  the  boy 
who  was  ploughing,  Avent  for  some  water; 
and,  Avhen  he  came  back,  he  found  her  with 
the  reins  in  her  hands,  trying  to  plough. 
She  has  learned  to  take  care  of  chickens,  and 
will  work  all  day  long  at  all  sorts  of  things. 
One  day  somebody  said  to  her,  “Jewoobai, 
aren’t  you  tired?”  “No,  no,”  she  said,  “I 
no  tired.  I  praising  to  God.”  That  is  what 
keeps  her  happy.  She  is  a  splendid  swimmer, 
and  last  summer  she  taught  all  Mrs.  Roberts’s 
children  to  swim  in  a  creek  which  is  not  far 
from  the  school.  She  did  not  know  much 
English,  but  she  knew  enough  to  keep  them 
out  of  deep  water  ;  and  several  people  re¬ 
marked  to  their  mother,  “You  need  never  have 
any  fear  about  your  children,  when  that  girl 
is  with  them.”  It  is  so  with  everything.  We 
expect  she  will  be  a  great  helper  to  my 
mother,  Avhen  she  goes  back  to  the  school, 
as  is  her  one  Avish. 

There  is  such  a  change  in  these  girls ! 
Last  summer,  when  ray  mother  was  here, 
she  and  Mrs.  Roberts  and  all  of  us  Indian 
gills  Avent  out  for  a  Avalk  in  the  fields.  And 
my  mother  said,  “  Mrs.  Roberts,  you  cannot 
think  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  see  the  change 
in  these  girls !”  For  one  went  and  picked  up 
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a  stone,  and  was  noticing  how  curious  it  was  ; 
another  would  get  a  flower,  and  begin  ap¬ 
plying  her  lessons  in  botany  ;  then  some  one 
noticed  the  beautiful  sunset.  You  cannot 
think  how  different  this  is  from  an  ordinary 
Hindu  girl,  for  they  are  taught  never  to 
notice  anything  that  is  beautiful. 

Their  one  thought  is  to  go  back  and  help 
their  people  in  India.  Though  they  are  not 
living  actually  in  the  Sharada  Sadan,  yet 
they  seem  to  be  living  there  all  the  time ;  for 
in  everything  they  do,  they  say,  “Would 
Ramabai  like  to  have  me  do  this?”  01 
“Would  this  be  done  in  the  Sharada  Sadan?” 
and,  if  it  would  not,  they  do  not  do  it.  They 
wanted  me  to  thank  you  for  all  your  good¬ 
ness  to  them.  My  mother  has  already  told 
you  how  grateful  they  are  to  you  ;  and  I 
want  to  tell  you  that  they  all  pray  for  the 
Ramabai  Association  every  day,  and  for  all 
their  friends  in  America.  We  know  that 
their  prayers  will  be  answered  ;  for  He  that 
has  been  faithful  and  answered  so  many 
prayers  during  the  ages  past  is  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever. 

COUNTRY  WEEK. 

Like  similar  charities  in  the  city,  Country 
week  is  not  intended  as  a  remedial  agency. 
It  is  simply  an  attempt  to  meet,  in  a  direct 
way,  an  existing  evil,  and  relieve  it  so  far 
as  possible.  Aside,  however,  from  the  mere 
pleasure  and  physical  good  it  affords  the 
children  who  profit  by  its  work,  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  a  larger  and  better  ideal  of  life  are 
often  laid.  The  old  poet’s  statement  that 
“man  made  the  city,  but  God  the  country,” 
is  so  near  the  truth  that  any  child  growing 
up  in  an  environment  of  tenement  garrets 
and  dreary  streets  has  a  strangely  one-sided 
development.  The  first  night  in  the  country, 
instead  of  being  one  of  unalloyed  delight,  as 
might  be  imagined,  usually  finds  the  children 
homesick  for  the  crowded  corner  and  the 
glare  of  electric  lights.  But  that  the  true 
love  of  nature  is  not  really  dead  in  these  city 
visitors  becomes  evident  when  the  day  of  re¬ 
turn  arrives,  Not  only  do  brown  cheeks  and 


bright  eyes  attest  the  effect  of  wholesome 
surroundings,  but  the  frankly  expressed  de¬ 
sire  to  “live  in  the  country  always”  shows 
that  the  possibilities  of  a  life  other  than  in  a 
tenement  have  been  revealed. 

It  maybe  asked,  “Is  it  wise  to  bestow 
charity  so  freely  ?  In  the  first  place,  charity 
is  not  granted  indiscriminately.  The  fact 
that  children  over  twelve  (except  in  particu¬ 
lar  instances)  are  not  sent  away  prevents 
older  children  frem  neglecting  any  work  in 
which  they  may  be  engaged  for  the  sake  of 
the  outing.  It  should  be  remembered,  also, 
that  charity  has  the  effect  of  pauperizing  its 
recipient  only  when  it  does  for  the  individual 
that  which  he  could  do  for  himself.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  the  man  who  does  not  earn  enough  to 
maintain  his  family  in  decency  and  comfort 
cannot  hope  to  give  to  his  children  any  op¬ 
portunity  to  know  of  the  life  which  is  not 
bounded  by  the  squalor  and  gloom  of  a  ten¬ 
ement.  Experience  has  proved  that  the 
Country  Week  visit  is  accepted  as  a  kindly 
gift  from  those  who  have  to  those  who  have 
not.  One  grateful  mother  spoke  for  many, 
when  she  said  to  a  Country  Week  helper  : 
“The  Lord  bless  ye  all.  Ye’re  doin’  His 
work  for  the  poor,  and  He’ll  reward  ye.” 

The  following  letter  was  received  from  the 
Lend  a  Hand  Club  at  Davenport,  Iowa. 

To  the  assembled  Lend  a  Ha7id  Clubs. 

Greeting  : 

The  Lend  a  Hand  Club  of  Davenport 
Iowa,  is  too  far  away  to  send  delegates  as 
requested,  but  desires  to  send  greeting  and 
to  say  that  we  are  trying  to  hold  up  the 
Lend  a  Hand  standard  in  our  community  and 
are  doing  what  we  can  for  the  spread  of  the 
Order. 

We  desire  to  thank  Dr.  Hale  personally 
for  all  that  he  is  to  us  here  in  Davenport, 
where  we  are  isolated  from  other  clubs,  and 
remote  from  the  centre  of  activity,  and  bid 
God  speed  to  other  societies  working  under 
our  mottoes.  For  the  Club, 

Jennie  McCowen,  President. 

Frida  Wittig,  Secretary. 
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THIS  DEPARTMENT  WILD  CONTAIN  THE 
LATEST  INFORMATION  ACCESSIBLE 
REGARDING  THE  MOVEMENT 
OF  NATIONS  FOR 

PERMANENT  PEACE. 


Earth,  wise  from  all  the  foolish  past, 
Shall,  peradventure,  hail  at  last 
The  advent  of  that  morn  divine, 

When  nations  may  as  forests  grow, 
Wherein  the  oak  hates  not  the  pine, 

Nor  beeches  wish  the  cedars  woe; 

But  all  in  their  unlikeness,  blend 
Confederate  to  one  golden  end. 

William  Watson. 


This  department,  which  we  have  entitled 
“The  Peace  Crusade,”  will  be  published  once 
a  fortnight  at  the  office  of  the  Lend  a  Hand 
Society,  1  Beacon  St.,  Boston.  The  pub¬ 
lication  will  continue  until  the  close  of  the 
conference  proposed  by  the  Emperor  of 
Russia.  The  price  of  subscription  will  be 
placed  at  twenty-five  cents  for  the  series. 
We  invite  clubs,  alliances  and  peace  socie¬ 
ties  to  subscribe  for  one  hundred  copies 
each.  For  one  hundred  such  subscriptions 
the  price  will  be  $15.00. 


PEACE  CRUSADE  COMMITTEE. 


Edward  E.  Hale,  Chairman. 

Edwin  D.  Mead 

Charles  Fleischer 

Charles  F.  Dole 

Frank  O.  Hall 

Charles  G.  Ames 

Lucia  Ames  Mead 

Fred  Hovey  Allen 

Dudley  R.  Child 

Roger  E.  Tileston 


THE  GREAT  CONFERENCE. 

As  the  reader  of  this  number  of  the  Cru¬ 
sade  will  see,  the  early  days  of  the  great 
meeting  at  The  Hague  were  most  auspicious. 
If  any  one  of-  the  editors  of  this  paper  could 
himself  have  written  the  press  despatches 
which  recorded  the  history  of  those  days,  he 
could  not  have  invented  a  beginning  of  the 
conference  more  to  our  wish,  nor  one  which 
expressed  more  completely  the  hopes  of  a 
waiting  world.  In  this  matter  people  of 
serious  purpose  and  statesmen  who  have  had 
long  experience  in  diplomacy  are  at  one. 
Lord  Salisbury’s  letters  might  have  been 
read  from  the  pulpit  of  the  First  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  in  Columbus,  or  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Gladden  might  have  written  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury’s  letters.  Certainly,  there  is  a  rebuke 
to  the  Philistines  of  the  world,  to  those  who 
call  themselves  the  practical  men  of  the 
world,  in  this  new  evidence  that  the  idealists 
understand  the  position  quite  as  well  as  they 
do.  If  some  of  them  should  learn  what  is 
the  substance  and  what  is  the  shadow  in  our 
modern  life,  it  will  not  hurt  them.  It  has 
proved  that  the  friends  of  peace  are  neither 
poets  swinging  on  rainbows  nor  fools  chat¬ 
tering  in  jargon.  It  has  proved  that  men  to 
whom  the  providence  of  God  has  entrusted 
the  care  of  nations  have  some  sense  of  the 
dignity  of  their  position,  that  they  have  read 
history,  and  have  forcasted  the  future. 

Before  another  number  of  the  Crusade 
is  published,  it  may  be  that  very  important 
developments  will  come  before  the  world 
from  The  Hague,  such  as  no  man  now  would 
pretend  to  forecast  or  to  foretell.  Writing 
in  the  last  week  of  May,  we  have  no  right  to 
say  more  than  to  repeat  what  we  have  said 
before,  namely,  that  good  must  come  where 
seventy  or  eighty  conscientious  and  wise 
statesmen  meet  together  for  so  great  a  pur¬ 
pose  as  has  summoned  the  conference.  There 
is  no  harm  in  saying  again  that  absolute 
unanimity  is  not  to  be  expected  among 
twenty-four  states,  representing  different 
religious,  different  political  forms,  with  va- 
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rious  histories  and  various  expectations. 
But,  considering  the  broken  condition  of 
civilization  at  this  moment;  that  in  -the  con¬ 
dition  of  statesmanship  to-day,  the  hand  of 
every  state  is  raised  against  its  brethren  and 
that  every  nation  does  what  is  right  in  its 
own  eyes,  there  will  be  a  gain  if  only  three 
nations,  say  England,  the  United  States, 
and  Switzerland, — shall  unite  in  some  meth¬ 
od  for  establishing  a  Permanent  Tribunal. 

E.  E.  H. 

AMERICA’S  CONTRIBUTION  TO 
CIVILIZATION. 

The  first  and  principal  contribution  is  the 
advance  made  in  the  United  States,  not  in 
theory  only,  but  in  practice,  toward  the 
abandonment  of  war  as  the  means  of  settling 
disputes  between  nations,  the  substitution  of 
discussion  and  arbitration,  and  the  avoidance 
of  armaments.  If  the  intermittent  Indian 
fighting  and  the  brief  contest  with  the  Bar¬ 
bary  corsairs  be  disregarded,  the  United 
States  have  had  only  four  years  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  international  war  in  the  one  hundred 
and  seven  years  since  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution.  Within  the  the  same  period 
the  United  States  have  been  a  party  to  forty- 
seven  arbitrations,  being  more  than  half  of  all 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  modern  world. 
The  questions  settled  by  these  arbitrations 
have  been  just  such  as  have  commonly  caused 
wars,  namely,  questions  of  boundaries,  fish¬ 
eries,  damages  inflicted  by  war  or  civil  dis¬ 
turbances,  and  injuries  to  commerce.  Some 
of  them  were  of  great  magnitude,  the  four 
made  under  the  treaty  of  Washington  (8 
May,  1871)  being  the  most  important  that 
have  ever  taken  place.  Confident  in  their 
strength,  and  relying  on  their  ability  to  ad¬ 
just  international  differences,  the  United 
States  have  habitually  maintained,  by  volun¬ 
tary  enlistment  for  short  terms,  a  standing 
army  and  a  fleet  which  in  proportion  to  the 
population  are  insignificant. 

The  beneficent  effects  of  this  American 
contribution  to  civilization  are  of  two  sorts  : 
in  the  first  place,  the  direct  evils  of  war  and 


of  preparations  for  war  have  been  diminished; 
and  secondly,  the  influence  of  the  war  spirit 
on  the  perennial  conflict  between  the  rights 
of  the  single  personal  unit  and  the  powers  of 
the  multitude  that  constitute  organized  so¬ 
ciety — or,  in  other  words,  between  individ¬ 
ual  freedom  and  collective  authority — has 
been  reduced  to  lowest  terms.  War  has  been, 
and  still  is,  the  school  of  collectivism,  the 
warrant  of  tyranny.  Century  after  century, 
tribes,  clans,  and  nations  have  sacrificed  the 
liberty  of  the  individual  to  the  fundamental 
necessity  of  being  strong  for  combined  de¬ 
fense  or  attack  in  war.  Individual  freedom 
is  crushed  in  war,  for  the  nature  of  war 
is  inevitably  despotic.  It  says  to  the  private 
person  :  “  Obey  without  a  question,  even 
unto  death  ;  die  in  this  ditch,  without  know¬ 
ing  why;  walk  into  that  deadly  thicket; 
mount  this  embankment,  behind  which  are 
men  who  will  try  to  kill  you  lest  you  should 
kill  them  ;  make  part  of  an  immense  machine 
for  blind  destruction,  cruelty,  rapine,  and 
killing.”  At  this  moment,  every  young  man 
in  continental  Europe  learns  the  lesson  of 
absolute  military  obedience,  and  feels  him¬ 
self  subject  to  this  crushing  power  of  militant 
society,  against  which  no  rights  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  avail  anything.  This  pernicious 
influence,  inherent  in  the  social  organization 
of  all  continental  Europe  during  many  cen¬ 
turies,  the  American  people  have  for  gen¬ 
erations  escaped,  and  they  show  other  na¬ 
tions  how  to  escape  it.  I  ask  attention  to 
the  favorable  conditions  under  which  this 
contribution  of  the  United  States  to  civiliza¬ 
tion  has  been  made.  Chas.  W.  Eliot. 

VIRGINIA’S  ACTION. 

The  international  arbitration  committee 
of  the  Virginia  State  Bar  Association  has 
addressed  a  letter  to  our  delegates  to  the 
Peace  Conference,  and  another  to  President 
McKinley  in  favor  of  international  arbitra¬ 
tion,  which  it  considers  will  be  the  practical 
result  of  the  Conference,  and  which  will 
eventually  lead  to  disarmament. 
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BARON  DE  STAAL’S  ADDRESS. 


The  text  of  Baron  de  Staal’s  address,  in 
opening  the  Conference,  is  thus  rendered  in 
the  telegraphic  despatch.  We  shall  not  re¬ 
ceive  the  text  in  the  French  language  until 
after  these  lines  go  to  press : 

.  “To  seek  the  best  means  of  securing  the 
benefits  of  peace  to  all  nations  is,  according 
to  the  circular  of  August  17,  the  principal 
object  of  our  deliberations.  The  name  of 
peace  conference,  which,  by  instinct,  was 
given  in  advance  of  the  decision  of  the  gov¬ 
ernments  to  our  assembly,  indicates  in  the 
best  way  the  essential  aim  of  our  work. 
Therefore  the  conference  cannot  fail  to  ful¬ 
fill  the  task  assigned  to  it  and  to  secure 
tangible  results  for  humanity.  The  great 
willingness  with  which  all  countries  accepted 
the  invitation  to  partake  in  the  conference  is 
most  eloquent  proof  of  the  unanimity  with 
which  pacific  proposals  were  received.  It  is  a 
mostagreeable  pleasure  to  me  to  express  to  the 
delegates  the  thanks  of  the  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment. 

“The  composition  of  this  meeting  is  a  great 
guarantee  of  the  spirit  with  which  it  will 
fulfill  its  mission.  It  will  be  a  vast  gain  to 
the  world  if  diplomacy  succeeds  in  establish¬ 
ing  here  some  rules  for  the  peaceful  solution 
of  international  disputes,  to  generalize,  to 
codify  the  application  of  arbitration  and 
mediation.  It  seems  to  be  the  essential  pur¬ 
pose  of  our  efforts  to  prevent  conflicts  by 
pacific  means.  It  is  not  our  mission  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  reach  Utopia.  We  must  reckon 
with  what  is  possible  in  the  work  we  are 
going  to  do,  and  must  not  pursue  abstrac¬ 
tions.  Without  sacrificing  our  ultimate 
hopes,  we  must  keep  on  the  ground  of  real¬ 
ity,  so  as  to  get  a  solid  foundation  and  a  fixed 
basis. 

“No  nation  can  remain  isolated  even  if  so 
desired.  Of  course  there  are  rivalries,  but 
only  on  economical  grounds.  The  different 
nations  seek  only  to  bring  the  over-produc¬ 
tion  which  they  cannot  consume  to  other 
markets.  These  rivalries  are  salutary,  be¬ 


cause  they  lead  to  a  spirit  of  human  frater¬ 
nity.  If  the  nations  are  bound  by  so  many 
ties,  why  not  study  the  effects  toward  which 
they  are  tending  V  When  there  are  disputes 
between  two  nations  the  others  cannot  be  in¬ 
different,  because  all  are  affected.  Then  acts 
of  conciliation  should  come  in.  These  are 
old  maxims  which  are  always  recognized  by 
statesmen  and  thinkers,  but  they  impose 
themselves  now  more  than  ever,  and  the  fact 
that  they  may  be  proclaimed  by  such  an  as¬ 
sembly  as  this  would  certainly  be  of  prime 
importance  in  the  history  of  humanity. 

“  The  nations  have  great  need  of  peace, 
and  we  owe  it  to  humanity  and  the  govern¬ 
ments  which  have  given  us  their  confidence 
to  protect  our  interests,  and  it  is  due  to  our¬ 
selves  to  accomplish  a  useful  work  in  settling 
upon  some  means  of  insuring  peace. 

“  Among  these  means  are  arbitration  and 
mediation.  These  have  been  practised  for  a 
long  time  by  diplomacy,  but  they  have  not 
been  precisely  established,  and  their  employ¬ 
ment  in  cases  in  which  they  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  has  not  been  defined.  It  is  our  duty  to 
do  this,  sustained  by  the  conviction  that  we 
labor  for  the  welfare  of  humanity  and  in  the 
direction  which  was  pointed  out  by  preced¬ 
ing  generations.  But  as  we  are  firmly  re¬ 
solved  not  to  attempt  Utopia,  and  as  we 
recognize  that  our  present  task,  however 
grand,  has  its  limits,  we  must  also  occupy 
ourselves  with  another  phase  of  the  situation. 
Inasmuch  as  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  render 
armed  conflicts  between  nations  impossible 
we  must  minimize  the  horrors  of  such  con¬ 
flicts.  The  governments  of  the  civilized 
States  have  already  taken  great  steps  in  that 
direction,  but  we  want  to  go  further  ;  and  the 
most  competent  men  for  the  solution  of  these 
questions  are  here. 

“  Besides  other  matters  of  high  importance 
which  also  enter  into  the  idea  of  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  peace,  and  which  the  Russian 
Government  thinks  might  be  included  in  our 
deliberations,  there  are  reasons  to  ask  if  the 
welfare  of  nations  does  not  demand  the  limi¬ 
tation  of  progressive  armaments.  But  it  is 
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for  the  Governments  to  decide  in  the  interest 
of  their  respective  countries  what  action  to 
take  in  this  direction.  We  are  sure  that  we 
are  going  to  examine  these  questions  in  an 
earnest  spirit  of  sincere  conciliation  and  so 
walk  in  the  ways  which  lead  to  the  consumma¬ 
tion  of  peace.  Thus  we  shall  do  a  useful  work, 
for  which  future  generations  will  he  grateful 
to  the  sovereigns  and  the  chiefs  of  the  States 
represented  in  this  hall.” 


THE  CONFERENCE. 


It  will  be  convenient  to  our  readers  to  have 
at  hand  a  short  daily  calendar  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  at  The  Hague,  so  far  as  they  are  made 
known.  With  entire  propriety,  the  proceed¬ 
ings  are  not  made  public  in  detail.  This  fact 
alone  shows  that  the  Conference  means  busi¬ 
ness.  - 

The  number  of  delegates  is  unofficially 
stated  as  one  hundred  and  twenty.  We  have 
no  list,  at  this  writing,  of  more  than  sixty- 
nine  from  twenty-four  States.  The  names 
of  these  gentlemen  are  printed  in  another 
column. 


The  Hague,  May  19,  1899.  The  chiefs 
of  the  different  delegations  to  thepeade  con¬ 
ference  met  to-day  under  the  presidency  of 
the  president  of  the  conference,  M.  de  Staal, 
the  Russian  ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  the  business  to  be 
transacted  to-morrow. 

The  meeting,  at  which  Mr.  Andrew  D. 
White,  head  of  the  United  States  delegation, 
and  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  head  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  delegation,  were  present,  resulted  in  an 
agreement  to  appoint  three  committees  to 
deal  with  the  respective  groups  of  questions 
proposed  for  discussion,  namely,  disarma¬ 
ment,  laws  of  warfare,  and  mediation  and  ar¬ 
bitration. 

With  a  view  of  facilitating  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  committees,  it  was  agreed  that 
each  chief  delegate  should  nominate  those  of 
his  own  delegation  whom  it  might  be  desired 
to  appoint  to  the  respective  committees,  so 


that  each  nation  should  be  represented  upon 
all.  Probably  the  committees  will  meet 
next  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  to  organize  and 
to  arrange  the  procedure. 

The  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  delegates 
seems  to  be  that  the  general  scheme  to  be 
presented  to  the  conference  to-morrow  has 
been  conceived  in  a  broad  and  liberal  spirit ; 
and  the  result  of  this  morning’s  meeting  of 
the  delegation  chiefs  is  regarded  as  demon¬ 
strating  the  good  will  and  conciliatoriness  of 
all  the  delegates,  as  well  as  a  common  de¬ 
sire  to  facilitate  the  labors  of  the  conference. 


The  Second  Session,  May  20. — The  sec¬ 
ond  sitting  of  the  peace  conference  lasted 
thirty-five  minutes.  The  president,  Baron 
de  Staal,  read  the  replies  of  the  Czar  and 
Queen  Wilhelmina  to  the  telegrams  sent  to 
them  by  the  conference  on  Thursday. 

The  proceedings  were  confined  to  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  three  general  committees  and 
the  delivery  of  an  address  by  the  president, 
M.  de  Staal,  on  the  work  of  the  conference. 
The  committees  formed  to-day  will  meet  on 
Tuesday.  There  will  be  no  full  session  of 
the  conference  until  it  is  summoned  by  the 
president. 

The  American  members  of  the  committee 
are  :  Disarmament,  Ambassador  White  and 
Capts.  Mahan  and  Crozier ;  laws  of  war,  Mr. 
White,  Capts.  Mahan  and  Crozier  and  Min¬ 
ister  Newel;  arbitration  and  mediation, 
White,  Low  and  IIolls. 


May  21,  Sunday.  There  was  no  session 
of  the  Conference. 

Dean  O’Foley’s  sermon  at  the  English 
church  to-day  was  attended  by  the  chief 
Anglo-Saxon  delegates. 

It  took  the  form  of  a  brilliant  discourse 
upon  the  development  of  the  principles  of 
international  arbitration,  based  upon  the 
text  “And  your  old  men  shall  see  visions  and 
your  young  men  shall  dream  dreams,”  the 
old  men  being  typified  by  Gladstone,  whose 
efforts  led  up  to  the  Geneva  convention. 
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The  Hague,  May  21. — Peace  Delegates’ 
Sunday. —  Belgian,  Dutch  and  Swiss  Dele¬ 
gates  discuss  plan  for  united  action. — The 
Belgian,  Dutch  and  Swiss  delegates  to  the 
disarmament  conference  held  a  meeting  to¬ 
day  to  consider  the  question  of  taking  united 
action,  especially  with  reference  to  all  mat¬ 
ters  particularly  affecting  the  minor  powers. 
They  will  probably  agree  upon  some  form  of 
co-operation. 

May  22. —  After  an  active  exchange  of 
views  in  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  the  chiefs 
of  the  various  delegations  arrived  this  even¬ 
ing  at  an  agreement  regarding  the  selection 
of  the  presidents  of  the  various  committees. 
This  agreement  will  be  communicated  to  the 
delegates,  who  have  been  summoned  to  meet 
in  plenary  session  in  the  Huis  Ten  Bosch  at 
noon  to-morrow,  for  the  purpose  of  formally 
confirming  the  agreement. 

May  24,  Tuesday. — The  Peace  Congress 
had  no  session.  The  chiefs  of  the  various 
delegations  were  presented  to  Queen  Wil- 
helmina  this  afternoon.  M.  de  Staal,  the 
President  of  the  conference,  had  a  special 
audience  with  her  Majesty,  at  which  he  in¬ 
vested  her  with  the  Order  of  St.  Catherine. 
The  Czar  sent  the  insignia  of  the  order  set 
with  magnificent  diamonds,  and  this  the 
Queen  wore  to-night  at  a  great  reception, 
which  was  attended  by  all  the  delegates  and 
the  ladies  of  the  diplomatic  corps.  There 
were  five  hundred  persons  present,  m  iking 
the  reception  one  of  the  most  brilliant  social 
events  that  ever  occurred  at  The  Hague. 


May  26. — The  disarmament  committee  met 
this  morning  and  M.  Bernaert,  chief  of  the 
Belgian  delegation,  who  presided,  set  forth 
the  points  submitted  for  consideration.  The 
two  sections  immediately  divided  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  a  discussion  of  the  question  of 
firearms  and  explosives,  which  continued 
until  the  hour  for  adjournment. 

The  arbitration  committee  met  this  after¬ 
noon,  under  the  presidency  of  the  chief  of 


the  French  delegation,  M.  Leon  Bourgeois, 
who  was  flanked  by  the  honorary  presidents 
of  the  committee,  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote, 
chief  of  the  British  delegation,  and  Count 
Nigra,  chief  of  the  Italian  delegation. 

M.  Bourgeois  presented  the  questions  of 
mediation  and  arbitration  and  suggested  a 
programme  the  committee  might  follow, 
urging  recourse  to  all  pacific  means  before 
war.  He  admitted  a  long  list  of  possible  sub¬ 
jects  of  dispute  which  might  arise  between 
nations  and  yet  might  find  solution  in  arbi¬ 
tration,  closing  with  the  more  difficult  prob¬ 
lems.  He  then  presented  a  scheme  of  forty 
articles  already  introduced  to  the  full  con¬ 
ference  by  a  Russian  delegate.  The  state¬ 
ment  of  M.  Bourgeois  was  clear  and  concise, 
commanding  the  closest  attention. 

Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  proposed  that  the 
committee  should  immediately  proceed,  be¬ 
fore  all  else,  to  consider  the  question  of  a 
permanent  tribunal  of  arbitration,  lie  did 
not,  however,  submit  any  plan,  and  event¬ 
ually  withdrew  his  motion,  in  view  of  the 
suggestions  offered  by  Count  Nigra  and 
others,  who  urged  the  wisdom  of  following 
the  programme  of  the  president,  in  which 
the  question  of  a  permanent  tribunal  follows 
the  general  subject  of  arbitration. 

Recognizing  that  the  committee  was  too 
large  to  consider  the  Russian  proposals,  M. 
Bourgeois  appointed  the  following  sub-com¬ 
mittee  :  Chevalier  Descamps  David  of  the 
Belgian  delegation,  Prof.  Asser,  privy  coun¬ 
cillor  of  the  Netherlands  delegation  ;  Baron 
Estournelles  de  Constant  of  the  French 
delegation,  Mr.  Frederick  Dolls,  secretary  of 
the  United  States  delegation  ;  M.  Lammascli 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  delegation,  Prof. 
Maartens  of  the  Russian  delegation,  M.  E. 
Odier  of  the  Swiss  delegation,  and  Dr.  Zorn 
of  the  University  of  Konigsberg,  repres  nt- 
ing  the  German  delegation.  Sir  Julian 
Pauncefote  and  Count  Nigra  were  appointed 
honorary  presidents  of  the  sub-committee, 
while  M.  Bourgeois  and  M.  de  Staal  were 
empowered  to  attend  meetings. 

This  arrangement  gives  a  representation 
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to  all  the  great  powers  as  well  as  to  Holland. 
Belgium  and  Switzerland.  Chevalier  Des¬ 
camps  David  was  appointed  chairman  of  the 
sub-committee. 

THE  DELEGATES  AT  THE  HAGUE. 

Austria-Hungary  — -  Count  von  Weiser- 
slieimb,  first  secretary  of  the  Austrian  for¬ 
eign  office,  ambassador  extraordinary  ;  his 
excellency  M.  Okoliosanyo  Okalicona,  min¬ 
ister  at  the  court  of  The  Hague  ;  Court  and 
Mi  nisterial  Councillor  Meroy. 

Belgium —  M.  Beernaert,  ex-minister  of 
foreign  affairs ;  Chevalier  Descamp-David, 
senator,  and  Count  de  Grelle-Rogiar,  minis¬ 
ter  at  The  Hague. 

China — His  Excellency  Yang  Yu,  minister 
at  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg. 

Denmark — His  Excellency  Fr.  E.  de  Bille, 
minister  at  the  Court  of  St  James  ;  Colonel 
Van  Schnack,  ex-minister  of  war. 

France  —  M.  Bourgeois,  ex-premier  ;  his 
excellency  M.  Bihourd,  minister  at  The 
Hague ;  Baron  Estournelles  de  Constant, 
deputy ;  Vice  Admiral  Pephan,  Brigadier 
General  Monnier,  Louis  Renault,  professor 
of  law. 

Germany — Count  von  Munster-Ladenburg 
ambassador  at  Paris ;  Professor  von  Sten¬ 
gel  of  the  Munich  University ;  Professor 
Zorn  of  the  University  of  Konigsberg ;  Cap¬ 
tain  Siegel,  naval  attache  at  the  German 
embassy  in  Paris,  and  Colonel  Gross  von 
Schwarzoff,  commanding  the  Ninety-Fourth 
Regiment  of  Infantry. 

Great  Britain — lit.  Hon.  Sir  Julian  Paunce- 
fote,  G.  C.  B.,  British  ambassador  at  Wash¬ 
ington  ;  Sir  Henry  Howard,  K.  C.  M.  G., 
minister  at  The  Hague  ;  Vice  Admiral  Sir 
John  Fisher,  K.  C.  B.,  and  Major  Genera) 
Sir  John  Ardagli,  Iv.  C.  I.  E. 

Holland — A.  P.  C.  van  Ivarnobock,  D.  L., 
ex-minster  of  foreign  affairs  and  deputy ; 
Major  General  den  Beer  Poortugael,  privy 
councillor,  ex-war  minister;  and  Professor 
Asser,  privy  councillor,  and  M.  E.  N.  Iia- 
husen,  member  of  the  upper  House,  two 
authorities  on  international  law. 


Italy — Count  Nigra,  minister  at  the  court 
of  Vienna  ;  Count  Zernini,  minister  at  The 
Hague  ;  General  Zuccari  and  Captain  Bianca 
of  the  navy. 

Japan — Baron  Ilayashi,  minister  at  the 
court  of  St.  Petersburg  ;  Colonel  Uyehara, 
Captain  Sakomoto  of  the  navy,  and  his  ex¬ 
cellency  J.  Monoto,  ambassador  at  Brussels. 

Norway  and  Sweden — Baron  Bildt,  minis¬ 
ter  at  the  Court  of  Rome. 

Persia — General  Mirza  Riza-Khan,  minis¬ 
ter  at  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg. 

Portugal — Count  de  Macedo,  minister  at 
Madrid  ;  Angostino  d’Ornellas,  minister  at 
St.  Petersburg,  and  Count  de  Selir,  minister 
at  The  Hague. 

Roumania — His  Excellency  M.  Al.  Beldi- 
man,  ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Berlin  ;  his 
grace  M.  T.  Papinin,  minister  at  The  Hague, 
and  Colonel  C.  Coanda. 

Russia — Baron  de  Staal,  Russian  ambas¬ 
sador  at  the  Court  of  St.  James ;  Colonel 
Jilinsky,  Colonel  Count  Barantzoff,  Captain 
Scheine  of  the  navy,  Lieutenant  Outchinne- 
kofi  of  the  navy,  and  Professor  de  Martens, 
a  well-known  authority  on  international  law. 

Servia — M.  Myatovich,  minister  in  London. 

Siam — His  excellency  Phya  Suriya,  Dr. 
Ch.  Corragioni  d’Orelli  and  M.  E.  Rolin, 
consul  general  in  Belgium. 

Spain — Duke  de  Tetuan,  His  Excellency 
M.  de  Villa  Urrutia,  ambassador  at  Brussels  ; 
His  Excellency  M.  de  Bageur,  minister  at 
The  Hague. 

Switzerland — Dr.  S.  Roth,  minister  at  the 
court  of  Berlin  ;  Colonel  A.  Kuzli  and  M.  E. 
Odior,  both  members  of  the  National  Council. 

Turkey — Turkhan  Pasha,  privy  chancel¬ 
lor;  Nourey  Bey,  secretary  general  of  the 
foreign  office;  Abdulla  Pasha,  lieutenant 
general,  and  Rear  Admiral  Mehemed  Pusha. 

United  States —  Seth  Low,  president  of 
Columbia  University;  Andrew  D.  White, 
ambassador  at  Berlin  ;  Stanford  Newell, 
minister  at  The  Hague  ;  Captain  Crozier  of 
the  ordnance  department  of  the  army  ;  Cap¬ 
tain  A.  T.  Mahan  of  the  navy  (retired  ,  and 
Frederick  Holls,  as  secretary. 
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A  WAR  CORRESPONDENT  ON  WAR. 


The  young  men  of  this  country  know  little 
or  nothing  of  war.  It  presents  itself  to  their 
minds,  perhaps,  as  a  sort  of  foot  ball  contest 
on  a  large  scale,  in  which  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  excitement,  some  risk,  and  plenty  of 
glory,  with  a  prospect  of  appearing  conspic- 
uously  in  the  pages  of  the  illustrated  maga¬ 
zines. 

At  this  time  we  may  all  read  with  profit 
the  views  of  one,  who  is  no  rough  rider  of 
three  months’  experience,  but  a  veteran  ob¬ 
server  and  chronicler  of  the  terrible  days 
before  Sebastopol,  of  the  life  and  death 
struggle  of  the  Sepoy  mutiny,  and  of  the 
early  days  of  our  own  civil  war,  Sir  William 
Howard  Russell,  the  famous  war  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  London  times.  In  answer  to  an 
invitation  to  be  present  at  a  meeting  at  West¬ 
minster  Town  Ilall  in  furtherance  of  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  Peace  Conference,  he  wrote  : 

“I  am  entirely  in  sympathy  with  those  who 
desire  that  the  proposals  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  to  convene  a  Peace  Conference  should 
be  received  with  the  utmost  favor  by  the 
people  of  this  country,  and  I  would  gladly 
attend  the  meeting  to  which  you  are  good 
enough  to  invite  me  if  I  could  venture  out 
at  present. 

“It  is  just  because  I  have  seen  so  much  of 
the  unutterable  misery  and  desolation  caused 
by  war  in  the  nine  campaigns  in  which  it 
has  been  my  lot  to  be  a  camp  follower  that 
I  would,  with  all  my  heart  and  soul,  pray 
that  the  terrible  temptation  to  settle  quarrels 
by  the  arbitration  of  the  sword,  which  is 
afforded  by  the  great  armies  of  the  con¬ 
scription,  should  be  resisted  and  overcome, 
that  I  conceive  it  to  be  my  duty  to  welcome 
with  gratitude  the  blessed  summons  from  the 
North  to  the  Christian  nations  of  Europe  to 
consider  the  beneficent  designs  of  the  Tsar 
for  the  the  abatement  of  bloated  armaments, 
and  that  I  hold  it  to  be  especially  the  obli¬ 
gation  of  the  people  of  these  islands,  who  are 
un vexed  by  the  universal  necessity  of  follow¬ 
ing  the  drum  and  who  can,  with  a  tolerably 


good  conscience,  aid  in  emancipating  their 
fellows  on  the  continent  from  the  burden  of 
military  service,  to  do  all  they  can  by  the 
expression  of  their  opinion  to  promote  the 
success  of  the  Peace  Conference. 

“We  cannot  be  accused  of  sinister  designs 

O 

or  secret  purposes,  for  our  army  is  not  large 
enough  for  its  obvious  responsibilities,  and 
it  would  not  be  an  unwelcome  result  to  the 
Government,  whoever  they  may  be,  if  the 
Conference  eases  the  pressure  on  the  national 
purse  caused  by  our  constant  outlay  on  the 
navy  which  is  occasioned  by  the  rivalry  in 
shipbuilding  of  possible  enemies,  and  if  it 
was  greatly  reduced  by  the  mutual  adjust¬ 
ment  of  values  for  the  navies  of  the  world 
when  it  can  be  shown  to  be  feasible  and  safe.” 


NOTES  OF  THE  CRUSADE. 

The  International  Council  of  Women  re¬ 
ports  sixty-eight  meetings  held  on  May  15th, 
at  which  more  than  twenty-seven  thousand 
women  were  present,  representing  societies 
which  aggregate  nearly  one  hundred  thous¬ 
and  members.  At  each  of  these  meetings  the 
following  resolutions  were  adopted ;  and 
were  telegraphed  to  similar  bodies  in  Eu¬ 
rope  : 

“  We,  the  women  of  the  United  States,  ex¬ 
tend  to  the  women  of  - ,  sympathetic  and 

affectionate  greetings.  We  feel  profoundly 
grateful  that  the  women  of  the  world  have 
been  aroused  to  the  need  of  international 
relationship  through  their  desire  to  support 
the  initiative  made  by  His  Majesty  the  Czar 
of  Russia  in  behalf  of  gradual  disarmament. 

“We  of  the  United  States  regard  gradual 
disarmament,  the  object  for  which  the  Con¬ 
ference  at  The  Hague  is  convened,  as  the 
first  step  in  a  perhaps  long  but  straight 
path  which  humanity  is  destined  to  walk, 
and  which  leads  undeniably  to  the  goal  of 
universal  peace  maintained  by  universal 
obedience  to  the  decisions  of  a  permanent 
Court  of  Arbitration. 

“This  initiative  seems  to  us,  in  view  of 
the  possibilities  which  it  enfolds,  a  sublime 
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movement.  We  are  profoundly  grateful  tliat 
we  are  summoned  to  participate  in  the  world¬ 
wide  demonstration  in  behalf  of  the  object 
toward  which  the  Czar’s  rescript  inevitably 
tends. 

“We  hope  the  demonstration  beginning 
on  May  15tli,  far  from  ceasing  with  that  date, 
will  continue  throughout  the  weeks  that  the 
Congress  is  in  session.  By  this  means  the 
echoes  of  our  meetings  must  be  siTStained 
until  they  reach  the  ears  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  nations  convened  to  consider 
that  gradual  disarmament  which  means  ulti- 
mate  total  disarmament ;  which  also  means 
the  application  of  the  Golden  Rule  to  na¬ 
tional  life. 

“  Hoping  that  the  women  of  your  country 
may  respond  to  the  appeal  made  through 
you  by  the  Central  Committee,  I  remain 
“  Very  sincerely  yours, 

“May  Wright  Sewall, 
“Chairman  of  the  American  Branch 
of  the  International  Committee.” 


MR.  WHITE’S  STATEMENT. 

On  the  22d  of  May,  Mr.  Andrew  White, 
the  head  of  the  American  delegation,  gave 
this  expression  of  opinion  to  the  press  : 

“The  words  of  Emperor  William  have 
contributed  to  improve  the  situation.  I  think 
we  may  arrive  at  some  result  on  the  subject 
of  mediation  and  arbitration.  Although  it 
is  undoubtedly  impossible  to  make  such  ac¬ 
tion  obligatory,  it  can  be  rendered  at  least 
optional,  and  I  believe  that  after  the  confer¬ 
ence  the  powers  will  recognize  that  they 
have  at  their  disposal  a  means  of  regulating 
their  differences  otherwise  than  by  war.  That 
will  be  an  immense  advance. 

“  I  am  also  confident  that  important  im¬ 
provements  are  achievable  in  the  laws  and 
usages  of  war,  to  humanize  war,  especially 
in  extending  to  naval  battles  the  Geneva 
convention  of  1864  and  in  increasing  the 
protection  of  private  property  in  naval  wars. 

“Relative  to  the  reduction  of  armaments  I 
am  not  in  a  position  to  speak.”' 


A  correspondent  at  The  Hague,  who  seems 
to  be  well  informed,  says  : 

When  the  members  of  the  arbitration  sec¬ 
tion  had  finished  reading  the  Russian  pro¬ 
posals  on  the  subject,  Sir  Julian  expressed 
his  complete  approval  of  them,  but  said  it 
would  be  a  great  pity  if  the  Conference  failed 
to  embody  the  principle  of  arbitration  in 
some  permament  shape. 

“I  now  beg  to  propose,”  he  said,  “the  form¬ 
al  establishment  of  a  permanent  arbitration 
tribunal,  empowered  to  deal  with  all  matters 
in  dispute  capable  of  reference  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  an  umpire.  I  do  not  intend  to 
trouble  you  with  details  as  to  its  mechanism 
today,  nor  until  you  accept  the  principle  of 
my  proposal.  Therefore,  I  ask  you  to  accept 
the  principle  now.”  M.  de  Staal  at  once  de¬ 
clared  :  “Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  having  pre¬ 
sented  his  proposal,  we  are  prepared  to  sup¬ 
plement  and  to  complete  the  printed  suggest¬ 
ions  just  distributed  by  others,  dealing  with 
a  permanent  arbitration  board.” 

Thereupon  the  Russian  president  of  the 
Conference  drew  a  paper  from  his  pocket 
and  laid  it  upon  the  table.  The  paper  con¬ 
tained  the  foundation  of  a  Permanent  Tri¬ 
bunal. 


THIS  OFFICE  OFFERS  FOR  SALE: 

The  Federation  of  the  World.  By  Ben¬ 
jamin  F.  Trueblood,  LL.D.,  75  c. 

Diplomacy,  Arbitration,  and  the  Per¬ 
manent  Tribunal.  By  Edward  E.  Hale, 
3c.  each;  $2.00  per  hundred. 

A  Permanent  Tribunal.  By  Edward  E. 
Hale.  3  c.  each  ;  $2.00  per  hundred. 

Organize  the  World!  By  Edwin  D.  Mead. 
$1.50  per  hundred  ;  $10.00  per  thousand. 

Hymns  for  the  Peace  Crusade.  $1.00  per 
hundred  ;  $7.00  per  thousand. 

The  Czar’s  Manifesto.  $2.00  per  thousand. 

William  Penn’s  Plan  for  the  Peace 
of  Europe.  5  c. 

Disarmament  of  Nations,  or  Mankind 
One  Body.  By  Geo.  Dana  Board  man, 
$16.00  per  thousand. 
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i^ntr  a  fjiantr  JUrorb, 

ORGAN  OF 

Xenfc  a  Ibanb  Clubs. 

WHAT  is 
A 

LEND  A  HAND  CLUB? 

Any  club  or  society  ot 
whatever  name,  is  a  Ten 
Times  One  or  Lend  a 
Hand  Club  which  ac¬ 
cepts  the  Wadsworth  motto:  — 

Look  uf  and  not  down ,  look  for¬ 
ward  and  not  back ,  look  out  and 
not  in,  and  lend  a  hand. 

It  should  have  for  one,  at  least,  ot 
its  objects,  the  uplifting  of  some 
person,  neighborhood,  or  institution 
•outside  the  Club  itself. 

A  Club  may  organize  as  it  will. 

Each  Club  may  choose  its  own 
name,  make  its  own  constitution,  and 
select  its  own  work. 

The  badge  is  the  Maltese  Cross; 
the  watchword,  In  His  Name. 

The  Clubs  are  bound  together  by 
the  Lend  a  Hand  Society.  They 
are  thus  enabled  to  accomplish  help¬ 
ful  work  which  is  too  large  for  sin¬ 
gle  Clubs  to  undertake. 

Lend  a  Hand  is  an  unsectarian 
work  of  public  spirit. 

For  further  particulars,  address  the 
Central  Secretary,  Mrs.  Bernard 
Whitman,  Lend  a  Hand  office, 
i  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


LEND  A  HAND  SOCIETY. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Lend  a  Hand 
Clubs  was  held  in  the  vestry  of  Park  street 
church  Monday,  May  29,  1899.  The  meet¬ 
ing  opened  with  prayer,  repeating  of  the 
mottoes  and  singing  of  “Via  Crucis,”  written 
by  Rev.  William  Hall  Williams  of  Waban, 
by  members  of  the  Waban  Club.  After  the 
reading  of  the  general  reports  Mr.  Tobey  and 
Mr.  Anderson  spoke  for  the  Floating  Hospital 
department  and  Miss  S.  P.  Brigham  for  the 
Lend  a  Hand  Book  Mission.  Short  ad¬ 
dresses  were  made.  A  fuller  account  will 
be  found  in  our  next  number,  together  with 
the  report  of  the  president,  Rev.  Edward  E. 
Hale. 


ANNUAL  REPORT. 

It  is  now  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
since  the  mottoes  which  are  the  foundation 
of  our  clubs  were  given  to  the  world.  The 
book  which  contains  them  is  called  “Ten 
Times  One,”  and  shows  the  wonderful  influ¬ 
ence  of  true,  unselfish  lives.  Such  lives  can 
be  ours  if  we  will  live  in  faith  and  hope  and 
love,  and  such  influence  may  pass  from  us  to 
others  as  from  Harry  W adsworth  and  his 
friends  to  the  tens  and  hundreds  and  thous¬ 
ands. 

A  Lend  a  Hand  Club  is  bound  by  no  creed 
but  the  mottoes.  Each  Club  makes  its  own 
constitution  suited  to  its  needs,  and  selects  its 
own  work.  The  special  name,  too,  is  of  its 
own  choosing.  As  the  clubs  increased,  a 
Central  Society  and  office  became  a  necessity. 
Each  club  pays  to  the  Central  Society  an¬ 
nual  dues.  These  dues  are  ten  cents  for  each 
member,  sometimes  paid  out  of  the  Club 
treasury,  and  sometimes  collected  from  each 
member  by  the  treasurer.  The  badge  of  the 
Clubs  is  the  silver  Maltese  Cross  with  the 
letters  “  I.  H.  N.”  upon  it.  The  work  of  the 
Clubs  is  that  which  comes  next  at  hand. 
Meetings  of  Clubs  are  usually  opened  by  re¬ 
peating  the  mottoes  : 
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Look  up  and  not  down  ; 

Look  forward  and  not  back  ; 

Look  out  and  not  in  ; 

Lend  a  Hand. 

These  mottoes  are  faith  and  hope  and  love, 
and  the  duty  of  the  Lend  a  Hand  Clubs  is 
while  remembering  each  one,  to  weave  the 
three  into  the  perfect  Christian  life. 

Our  past  year  opened  with  war  and  a  cry 
for  aid  for  the  soldiers.  The  Lend  a  Hand 
Society,  cumbered  with  few  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations,  was  ready  without  a  moment’s  delay 
to  answer  the  call  in  Massachusetts.  A  cir¬ 
cular  issued  to  the  Clubs  May  11,  brought  a 
ready  response,  and  while  other  organiza¬ 
tions  were  making  by-laws,  the  Lend  a  Hand 
Society  was  at  work. 

A  committee  took  charge  of  the  cutting, 
and  sewing  was  given  out  to  Clubs  and  in¬ 
dividuals,  to  do  at  home  or  at  the  Lend  a 
Hand  office,  as  might  be  desired.  The  first 
requisition  made  upon  the  Massachusetts 
Volunteer  Aid  Associatson  came  from  Fort 
Warren  for  sheets,  pillow-cases,  towels,  etc., 
and  was  filled  by  the  Lend  a  Hand  Society 
on  the  same  day,  and  the  Clubs  made  a  large 
contribution  to  the  last  request,  which  was 
for  comfort  bags  for  the  soldiers  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  army.  A  full  report  of  this  work  may  be 
found  in  the  Lend  a  Hand  Record,  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  of  this  year.  The  Clubs  stood  ready 
to  lend  a  hand  and  served  their  country  with 
efficiency  and  promptness. 

Early  in  the  summer  began  the  Outings 
for  Men.  This  department  of  summer  work 
belongs  peculiarly  to  the  Lend  a  Hand  So¬ 
ciety.  We  do  not  believe  in  charities  over¬ 
lapping.  If  a  society  does  efficiently  a  work 
that  is  needed,  it  is  better  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  that  Society.  So  Lend  a  Hand 
rarely  includes  children  or  women  in  its 
Outings.  The  Country  Week  can  care  for 
them  better  than  we,  and  reversing  the  case 
we  can  care  for  the  men  better  than  they. 
Some  one  who  knows  the  man  and  vouches  for 
his  worth  must  make  application.  “Outings” 
are  intended  for  temporarily  sick,  or  tired 


out  men.  Two  weeks  is  the  allotted  time 
but  in  special  cases  the  vacation  is  extended. 

While  the  men  are  enjoying  country  air 
and  nourishing  food,  the  sick  babies  of  Bos¬ 
ton  are  being  carried  down  the  harbor  every 
day  on  the  Floating  Hospital.  Last  sum¬ 
mer  sueh  improvements  were  made  on  the 
Hospital  that  when  necessary  the  children 
could  be  kept  on  the  water  all  night  with  the 
best  of  medical  and  nursery  care,  and  doubt¬ 
less  the  lives  of  many  sick  babies  were  saved 
by  this  means.  The  Floating  Hospital  de¬ 
partment  published  in  January  a  report  of 
its  work  which  deserves  more  space  than  we 
can  give  to  it  here. 

Following  the  season  comes  the  Farmers’ 
Fruit  Offering.  We  are  in  hopes  of  increas¬ 
ing  the  interest  in  this  charity,  and  to  that 
end  have  asked  the  Clubs  to  remember  the 
needs  of  the  poor  in  our  city  by  planting  a 
little  larger  lot  of  potatoes  and  beans  that 
they  may  share  and  yet  not  be  the  poorer. 
The  railroads  offer  free  freight  for  this  char¬ 
ity  which  is  one  of  the  most  needed  in  the 
city.  The  offerings  were  stored  free  of  ex¬ 
pense  and  distributed  as  wisely  as  we  knew 
how,  our  largest  expense  being  for  cartage. 
Some  of  the  packages  came  marked  for  cer¬ 
tain  families  whose  names  had  been  asked  for 
and  whose  needs  we  personally  knew. 

Ready  as  the  Clubs  were  to  give  their 
help  in  time  of  war,  they  were  no  less  ready 
to  cast  whatever  influence  they  had  for  peace. 
On  the  24th  of  August  the  Czar  of  Russia 
surprised  the  world  by  a  proclamation  favor¬ 
ing  peace  and  disarmament.  In  October, 
at  our  quarterly  Conference  held  in  Rox- 
bury,  Mrs.  Chamberlain  of  Worcester  pre¬ 
sented  resolutions  in  favor  of  the  manifesto 
which  were  unanimously  accepted  and  for¬ 
warded  to  the  Russian  minister  at  Washing¬ 
ton.  These  resolutions  were  not  only  among 
the  first  which  were  sent  to  the  Czar,  but 
they  have  since  been  adopted  by  many  socie¬ 
ties  and  churches  in  sympathy  with  the  peace 
movement.  A  letter  to  our  president  from 
Count  Cassini,  the  Russian  Ambassador  at 
Washington,  acknowledging  these  resolu- 
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tions,  we  have  already  printed  in  the  Lend 
a  Hand  Record. 

As  early  as  February  we  opened  our  office 
to  the  Peace  Crusade —  for  all  people  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  movement  to  make  it  a  rallying 
place.  Books  and  papers  with  the  latest  in¬ 
formation  were  supplied  and  we  devoted  a 
part  of  the  Lend  a  Hand  Record  to  matters 
relating  to  this  new  movement.  The  Peace 
Crusade ,  a  small  paper,  has  been  issued  since 
then  every  fortnight,  and  the  Clubs  have 
been  able  to  help  in  creating  a  stronger  pub¬ 
lic  feeling  in  favor  of  Peace  and  the  Peace 
Conference.  We  shall  continue  this  Peace 
Crusade  until  the  end  of  the  Conference. 

As  that  end  draws  near  the  Cuban  Indus¬ 
trial  Relief  appeals  to  the  Lend  a  Hand  Clubs 
for  assistance.  We  have  heard  the  call  from 
the  starving  people,  now  suffering  more  than 
ever  before,  and  we  are  not  deaf  to  the  cry. 
The  plans  are  not  yet  fully  matured  but  our 
office  will  again  be  a  headquarters  for  relief 
work,  and  we  rely  upon  the  Clubs,  whose 
office  it  is,  to  carry  on  the  work. 

Covering  the  entire  working  year,  is  the 
Lend  a  Hand  Mission,  the  good  of  which  can 
hardly  be  over  estimated.  Miss  Sarah  P. 
Brigham  gives  hei'  time  to  this  work  enter¬ 
ing  into  it  with  her  whole  heart,  and  bring¬ 
ing  to  bear  wisdom  and  tact  in  carrying  it 
out.  The  result  is  most  satisfactory.  She 
has  won  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the 
states  which  she  visits  and  has  gained  ad¬ 
mission  to  many  institutions  hitherto  denied 
to  visitors.  We  only  regret  that  money  for 
this  department  comes  slowly.  The  expen 
ses  are  very  small  and  the  returns  so  large 
that  it  should  be  well  supported. 

We  have  discontinued  the  Noon-day  Rest 
after  six  years  of  good  service.  It  was  never 
established  as  a  permanent  department.  It 
was  opened  in  answer  to  a  loud  call  for  bet¬ 
ter  food  at  lower  rates,  and  better  accomoda¬ 
tions  for  working  girls.  These  we  have  now 
given  them  to  a  far  greater  degree  in  some 
cases  than  it  was  possible  for  the  Noon-day 
Rest  with  its  limited  means  to  do.  One  of 
the  large  lunch  rooms  of  the  city  has  now 


provided  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  com¬ 
fortable  resting  rooms  that  can  be  desired. 
Toilet  accomodations  are  light,  luxurious  and 
scrupulously  neat.  The  sitting-room  has 
tempting  easy  chairs  and  lounges,  books, 
magazines  and  writing  materials.  A  matron 
is  ready  to  render  whatever  service  may  be 
needed.  At  the  lunch  room  the  food  is  good 
and  exceedingly  reasonable. 

Other  lunch-rooms  have  caught  the  idea 
though  they  have  not  carried  it  out  equally 
as  well.  This  is  the  work  of  the  Noon-day 
Rest,  and  it  has  achieved  the  success  which 
was  desired.  These  things  would  not  have 

o 

been  had  there  been  no  Noon-day  Rest  es¬ 
tablished  six  years  ago  by  the  Lend  a  Hand 
Clubs.  Our  work  having  succeeded,  our  ef¬ 
forts  are  no  longer  needed  in  that  direction. 

During  the  year  we  have  had  several  special 
cases  of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  One 
was  that  an  architect  who  was  ill  of  con¬ 
sumption.  We  were  enabled  through  the 
kindness  of  friends,  many  of  them  from  his 
own  profession,  to  give  him  all  the  comforts 
he  needed  until  he  died.  We  have  been  in¬ 
debted  to  Sister  Gonzaga  of  Carney  Hospi¬ 
tal,  for  the  ever-ready  welcome  always  given 
to  the  sick  and  the  afflicted  that  needed  hos¬ 
pital  care.  When  a  year  ago,  we  learned 
that  Sister  Gonzaga,  recovering  from  a  severe 
illness,  needed  a  complete  change,  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  us,  as  it  proved  a  benefit  to  her, 
to  be  able  to  meet  the  expenses  of  her  jour¬ 
ney.  Our  “  invalid  teacher,”  a  Lend  a  Hand 
member,  is  still  with  us  although  we 
wonder  that  she  has  not  been  called  from  us 
ere  this.  Her  needs,  too,  have  been  in  a 
measure,  met  by  the  Society.  A  long,  waste- 
ing  illness  makes  sad  inroads  upon  a  slender 
income.  Her  sweetness  and  cheerfulness  are 
a  lesson  to  us  all. 

Such  instances  as  these  are  reported  here 
because  they  show  why  the  Lend  a  Hand 
Central  Office  would  be  glad  to  spend  more 
money  than  it  does.  The  calls  are  numerous, 
and  there  are  many  people  to  be  helped 
along  who  do  not  come  under  the  “objects” 
of  any  charitable  society.  One  of  the  plans 
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which  the  Lend  a  Hand  Society  hopes  to 
carry  out  before  another  year  is  the  pur¬ 
chase  and  fitting  up  of  a  home  for  men  in 
the  country.  There  are  many  men,  temper¬ 
ate  and  honest,  over  sixty  years  of  age,  who 
find  themselves  unable  to  obtain  work  and 
who  have  no  means.  These  men  can  do  a 
certain  amount  of  work  and  would  be  glad 
to  do  it  in  a  home  for  their  remaining  days. 
With  this  object  in  view  we  hope  to  own  a 
farm  and  make  it  self-supporting,  but  we 
must  ask  our  friends  to  give  us  either  a  farm 
or  the  money  to  buy  one. 

We  return  thanks  to  the  Elevated  Rail¬ 
way  Co.,  for  1000  free  ride  tickets  last  sum¬ 
mer  which  we  hope  we  used  wisely  as  we  cer¬ 
tainly  did  conscientiously;  to  Country  Week 
for  free  rides  for  individuals  ;  to  a  friend  for 
park  rides  and  sails  upon  the  ponds;  to  the 
press  for  their  kindly  offices ;  to  many 
charities  of  the  city  which  have  always  given 
us  their  cordial  support,  and  to  the  agents  of 
Associated  Charities  with  whom  we  work  in 
hearty  cooperation.  Our  friends  have  shown 
their  confidence  in  us  by  generous  contribu¬ 
tions  of  money,  clothing  and  personal  work. 

The  Ilale  Endowment  Fund  has  received 
contributions  during  the  past  year,  but  it 
grows  slowly.  We  appeal  to  the  public  for 
additions  to  this  fund.  We  desire  to  see  it 
reach  $25,000  and  no  sum  is  too  small  to  be 
received,  and  acknowledged  with  thanks. 
This  fund  is  a  permanent  fund,  the  interest 
only  to  be  used  by  the  Society. 

Our  work  grows  and  our  desire  to  perform 
it  faithfully  is  deep  and  strong.  We  do  not 
know  in  the  morning  what  the  calls  may  be 
for  the  day.  Great  and  small  come  close  to¬ 
gether,  and  we  strive  to  meet  them  all. 

“Say  not  ‘a  small  event!’  Why  ‘small  ?’ 

Costs  it  more  pain  than  this,  ye  call 

A  great  event,  should  come  to  pass, 

Than  that?” 

Until  one  passes  a  day  in  the  Lend  a  Hand 
office  it  is  impossible  to  understand  what  are 
the  demands  and  what  are  the  duties  of  the 
Lend  a  Hand  Society. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

M.  C.  Whitman,  Clerk . 


Conducted  by  the  Lend  a  Hand  Club, 
Lexington,  Mass. 

Editor,  -  .  -  Mrs.  Frank  C.  Childs, 

Lexington,  Mass. 


1. 

o 

3. 

4. 

5. 


Eatables  for  the  Table. 
Came  out  of  the  ark. 

Ancient  books. 

A  lamb  never  does. 

Ma'fly  play  to  win  it. 


What  Boston  did  for  her  country. 

;(L  Hav|jA©r  ardent  and  restrained  lovers. 
-  jfcfoinds  one  of  underground  regions. 
.Not  paid  for  at  once. 


9.  In  circulation. 

10.  A  great  name  in  the  history  of  nat¬ 
ural  science. 

11.  What  bad  pennies  do. 

12.  Raises  water  and  relatives. 

13.  Painful  for  pedestrians. 

Charade. 


Oh  !  famed  musician,  father  of  my  first; 
With  such  a  son  how  sad  thy  lot,  how  drear! 
Yet  judge  him  not  too  harshly,  at  the  worst 
His  punishment  was  just,  his  tears  sincere. 
Think  of  his  youth  and  of  his  pleasures  few> 
And  also  think  he  was  my  second,  too. 

In  days  of  yore  my  whole  was  much  re¬ 
proved, 

But  in  these  modern  days  she’s  almost 
loved. 

Why  should  she  not  in  all  rough  sports  en¬ 
list, 

If  she  can  vote  and  be  a  bicyclist? 

Enigma. 

Read  forward,  I’m  a  color 
Of  rather  sombre  hue, 

At  least  I’m  not  as  brilliant 
As  scarlet,  pink  or  blue, 
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Read  backward,  I  am  sometimes  used 
As  synonym  for  poet; 

Now  tell  me,  puzzle-loving  girls, 

Do  any  of  you  know  it  ? 

Answers  to  May  Puzzles. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  PUZZLES. 

1.  Lake  Wetter. 

2.  Mt.  Hood. 

3.  Maryland. 

4.  Pekin. 

5.  Natal. 

6.  Cold  Harbor — Chilicothe. 

7.  Mt.  Misery. 

8.  Chili. 

9.  Leeds. 

10.  Orange. 

11.  Russia — Morocco. 

12.  Amoor. 

13.  Dead  Sea — Lake  Tsad. 

14.  Fairweather — Mt.  Pleasant. 

15.  Assumption. 

Charade — Crow-bar. 


and  £ 


ars.  =s 


Gen.  Howard  said  that  after  he  had  rallied 
his  men  in  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks  or  Seven 
Pines,  having  been  shot  in  two  places,  he 
was  obliged  to  “  turn  over  the  command.” 
He  crossed  the  field  of  battle  among  many 
wounded  men,  who  were  waiting  to  be  car¬ 
ried  to  the  hospital.  He  joined  a  young 
soldier  who,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  com¬ 
mand,  had  been  under  fire  for  the  first  time. 
This  young  man  had  been  drinking  and 
Howard  said  to  him  :  “  If  I  were  you  I 
wouldn’t  drink  !  ”  He  did  not  reiterate  the 
words,  he  did  not  illustrate  or  “enforce” 
them ;  he  simply  said,  “  If  I  were  you  I 
wouldn’t  drink,”  and  they  parted.  General 


Howard  did  not  ask  his  name  and  never  saw 
him  again. 

But  about  a  year  ago  General  Howard 
heard  the  rest  of  the  story.  Some  one  sent 
him  a  newspaper  with  a  short  biography  of 
the  gentleman  who  had  drunk  too  much  on 
the  day  of  the  battle.  From  that  moment 
he  had  heeded  Howard’s  advice,  ashamed 
probably  that  his  general  should  have  found 
him  in  that  condition.  He  had  recovered 
enough  from  his  wound  to  serve  out  his 
term  honorably.  When  the  war  was  over 
he  had  studied  law,  and  attained  such  suc¬ 
cess  in  his  profession  that  he  was  appointed 
a  judge  in  the  State  where  he  lived.  He 
was  a  leader  in  the  community  and  died 
universally  respected.  And  he  had  been 
man  enough  to  be  willing  to  tell  how  the 
first  half  of  his  life  ended,  and  the  second 
half  began  when  Howard,  with  his  wounds 
bleeding,  said,  “If  I  were  you  1  wouldn’t 
drink.” 

Mohonk  is  so  called  from  the  cry  of  the 
wild  geese  passing  over  the  lake  in  spring 
and  in  autumn  —  “Mo-honk,  mo-honk!” 
What  the  birds  mean  is  not  known,  the  dic¬ 
tionary  having  been  lost. 


The  distinguished  ornithologist,  Mr.  Scott, 
went  to  visit  Dr.  Young  at  Princeton,  that 
he  might  see  the  great  22-inch  telescope. 
Unfortunately  he  came  on  a  night  of  full 
moon,  the  worst  of  all  possible  times  for  sep¬ 
arating  double  stars  or  other  miracles  of 
great  telescopes. 

To  pass  the  time,  perhaps,  the  friends 
aimed  the  glass  at  the  full  moon.  At  once 
it  revealed  fiocks  of  birds,  flying  southward. 
Dr.  Young  focussed  for  a  distance  of  five 
miles,  and  his  friend  was  able  to  make  out 
the  various  species  as  they  passed  across  the 
disc  of  the  moon. 

It  proved  that  the  astronomers  had  notes 
of  the  nightly  passage  of  the  migrating  birds, 
which  confirmed  and  illustrated  the  notes  of 
the  ornithologists.  It  is  thought  that  they 
prefer  to  fly  on  moonlight  nights. 
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Lowell  and  his  Friends.  By  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  D.  D.  Boston ,  Houghton  and 
Mifflin. 

A  biography  is  rarely  just  to  either  the 
subject  or  the  biographer.  “No  man  liveth 
to  himself  ”  and  no  man’s  life  can  be  drawn 
by  itself  and  be  true  to  him.  Dr.  Ilale  has 
always  preached  the  doctrine  of  “together  ” 
and  that  only  as  lives  are  interwoven  with 
other  lives  do  they  fulfill  their  mission  and 
do  we  see  them  as  they  are.  A  New  York 
journal  recently  spoke  of  the  title  as  mis¬ 
leading,  but  the  journalist  had  not  been 
trained  in  the  school  which  teaches  “to¬ 
gether.”  No  title  could  be  truer  or  more  ap¬ 
propriate  for  a  book  which  shows  Lowell 
among  those  whom  he  loved,  and-  which 
brings  him  into  the  daily  life  of  little  as  well 
as  big  experiences.  The  reader  though  he 
never  saw  them  with  the  “eye  of  the  flesh  ” 
knows  all  these  friends  of  Lowell  and  they 
all  go  in  and  out  of  the  charmed  circle  with 
a  close  acquaintance  that  bridges  over  time 
and  distance.  When  a  great  man  no  longer 
stands  alone  upon  a  pedestal  but  is  brought 
close  into  the  humble  life  as  a  friend,  the 
biographer  has  achieved  an  enviable  success. 
We  see  Lowell  as  he  is,  for  to  the  reader 
there  is  no  “  was.” 


The  Jamesons.  By  Mary  E.  Wilkins. 
Doubleday  6°  Me  Cline  Co.,  New  York. 

“The  Jamesons”  deals  with  the  imperti¬ 
nences  of  a  summer  boarder  toward  the  peo¬ 
ple  among  whom  she  and  her  family  stay  in  a 
little  New  England  village.  Although  the 
story  is  too  artificial  to  awaken  very  lively 
interest  in  one’s  mind,  the  reader  is  conscious 
of  a  feeble  sense  of  wonder  when,  on  the  last 
page, these  long-suffering  inhabitants  of  Linn- 
ville  confide  to  us  that  they  “are  really  fond 
of  Mrs.  IJ.  Boardman  Jameson,  and  are  very 
glad  that  the  Jamesons  came  to  our  village.” 
Perchance  it  amused  them  to  see  Mrs.  Jame¬ 


son’s  hens  (she  tires  of  boarding  and  tries 
farming  after  a  while) — “twenty  of  them, 
great,  fat  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  every  one  of 
them  in  shoes,  which  were  made  of  pieces  of 
thick  cloth  sewed  into  little  bags  and  tied 
firmly  around  the  legs  of  the  fowls;”  and 
her  cows,  “  their  horns  wound  with  strips  of 
cloth  terminating  in  large,  soft  balls  of  the 
same  to  prevent  their  hooking.” 

As  a  whole  this  story  falls  far  behind  Miss 
Wilkins’s  earlier  work.  It  surely  cannot  find 
a  place  on  our  bookshelf  beside  her  “Jerome.” 
Laying  aside  “The  Jamesons”  we  take  up 
one  of  Miss  Jewett’s  satisfying  stories  with 
a  feeling  akin  to  that  we  had  as  a  child  when, 
leaving  upon  the  nursery  floor  the  painted 
verdure  of  our  little  Noah’s  ark,  we  ran  out 
into  the  sweet-smelling  lane  under  the  “  truly 
trees.” 

“Thy  gardens  and  thy  gallant  walks 
Continually  are  green  ; 

There  grow  such  sweet  and  pleasant 
flowers 

As  nowhere  else  are  seen.” 


Captains  Courageous.  A  story  of  the 
Grand  Banks.  By  Rudyard  Kipling.  7 he 
Century  Co.,  New  York. 

That  a  new  edition  of  “  Captains  Courage¬ 
ous  ”  has  been  called  for  will  surprise  no 
one.  It  gives  a  welcome  opportunity  to  say 
again  what  a  wonderful  story  it  is,  with  its 
open-air  atmosphere,  its  homely  lessons  in 
manliness,  its  vivid  account  of  the  life  of  the 
New  England  fisherman.  It  has  been  said, 
and  probably  not  without  some  truth,  that 
Mr.  Kipling’s  fascinating  stories  of  wars  and 
camps  and  colonies  are  in  part  responsible 
for  an  increase  of  military  spirit  among  young 
Americans,  and  a  longing  for  foreign  posses¬ 
sions.  But  here  he  has  struck  a  truer  note, 
in  showing  the  adventure,  the  sacrifice  and 
heroism  involved  in  the  unnoticed  life  of  the 
fisherman  of  the  Banks.  He  seizes  too  on 
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the  dramatic  features  of  the  life  of  a  great 
railway  king  (while  passing  indulgently  over 
some  of  its  moral  shortcomings),  and  the 
chapter  which  tells  how  the  railway  king 
crossed  the  continent  to  meet  the  son  whom 
he  supposed  to  be  drowned  is  as  stirring  as 
a  ballad  of  chivalry. 

The  Rescue  of  Cuba  ;  an  Episode  in  the 
Growth  of  Free  Government.  By  Andrew 
S.  Draper,  LL.  D.  Silver ,  Burdett  &  Co., 
Boston,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

Mr.  Howells  has  jauntily  derided  the  “  ink- 
shed  ”  of  the  Spanish  war  ;  and  of  books  and 
articles  in  which  the  pronoun  of  the  first 
person  is  often  met  with  we  have  perhaps 
had  enough.  But  Dr.  Draper’s  book  aims  to 
treat  the  war  as  a  part  of  the  progress  of  the 
race  toward  liberty.  The  weaknesses  and 
failures  of  the  rule  of  Spain,  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  her  American  dominion,  are  pointed 
out,  and  the  war  of  1898  is  described  in  its 
relation  to  the  whole  course  of  history.  The 
narrative  of  the  campaigns  in  Cuba,  Manila 
and  Porto  Rico  are  spirited,  though  neces¬ 
sarily  condensed.  The  other  chapters  are  a 
little  heavy  and  polysyllabic,  almost  suggest¬ 
ing  the  work  of  another  hand.  The  book  is 
well  illustrated,  from  photographs  and  orig¬ 
inal  drawings.  The  movement  toward  “ex¬ 
pansion  ”  is  given  a  subordinate  place,  but 
the  author  treats  it  with  confidence  and  good 
conscience,  believing  that  it  was  an  unsought 
result  of  a  war  upon  which  the  American 
people  entered  with  an  unselfish  desire  to 
free  an  oppressed  people. 


Exchanges. 

The  American  Kitchen  Magazine  does  not 
confine  its  articles  to  instruction  in  cooking. 
Mi's.  Colcleugh  is  well  known  as  a  traveler 
and  one  who  sees  many  marvelous  things. 
Her  “Picnic  with  Tahitians”  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  adventures  she  has  de¬ 
scribed.  “Alpine  Flowers”  will  make  us  all 
recall  happy  vacation  days  in  this  and  other 
lands,  and  “The  Mushroom  Dinner,”  which 


Mrs.  Doughty  outlines,  will  answer  many 
questions  regarding  the  cooking  of  that 
favorite  vegetable  food. 


The  June  Atlantic  Monthly  contains  the 
opening  chapters  of  a  new  serial  story  en¬ 
titled,  “  To  Have  and  to  Hold,”  by  Miss  Mary 
Johnston,  the  risingand  popular  young  author 
of  the  brilliant  historical  romance  entitled, 
“  Prisoners  of  Hope,”  which  has  been  so  suc¬ 
cessful  during  the  past  season.  Miss  John¬ 
ston’s  work  not  only  became  immediately 
and  unusually  popular,  but  is  admitted  by 
the  best  critics  to  be  of  the  highest  order  of 
historical  fiction,  full  of  vigor  and  interest, 
and  yet  accurate  and  true  to  life  and  time. 


The  following  complex  anagram  on  the 
name  of  the  author  of  the  “  Rubaiyat  ”  is 
taken  from  Literature.  The  letters  which 
compose  the  word  Omar  are  here  used  in 
seven  different  combinations. 

Sit  mora,  sub  ramo ,  canit  Omar,  fontis 
ad  oram ; 

Cui  sit  amor,  quantum  dat  tibi  Roma, 
Maro. 


One  of  the  most  readable  articles  of  the 
month  is  “  The  Century’s  Progress  in  Scien¬ 
tific  Medicine,”  by  Henry  Smith  Williams, 
M.D.,  in  Harper's  Magazine  for  June.  The 
author  describes  in  detail  the  great  inven¬ 
tions  and  discoveries  in  medical  science  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  century. 


Ian  Maclaren,  who  has  done  very  little 
literary  work  for  some  months,  has  just 
written  for  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  of 
Philadelphia,  an  important  series  of  four 
short  stories,  under  the  general  title,  “A  Scots 
Grammar  School,”  the  first  of  which  appeared 
in  the  issue  of  June  3.  In  these  stories  the 
author  returns  to  the  Scotch  town  and  folk 
he  knows  so  well.  Muirtown  Seminary  is 
drawn  from  Stirling  Grammar  School,  where 
the  author  prepared  for  the  University  of 
Edinburgh. 


umut  of  Information. 


REDDING,  BAIRD  &  CO., 
Stained  Glass  CHURCH  and 

MEMORIAL,  WINDOWS 

83  Franklin  Street.  Boston. 

Established  1860.  A.  J.  HILL, 
Successor  to  E.  Clement.  Repairer  of  Fine 
China,  Cut  Glass  and  Bric-a-Brac.  Bronzes, 
Fans,  Ivories,  Art  Treasures,  etc.  Dealer 
in  Antiques,  Rare  Old  China,  etc. 

127  a  Tremont  St.,  opp.  Park  St.,  Boston 


Photographer. 


CHAS.  W.  HEARN, 

394  Boyiston  St., 

BOSTON. 

Fine  Photographs  a  Specialty. 

^rh?irht  Artistic 

Ok/I  l&V/l  I  l,  PHOTOGRAPHER , 
Specialty  in  Platinum. 

329  Boyiston  St.,  opp.  Arlington. 

The  PRATT  Teachers’  Agency, 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 

WM.O.  PRATT,  Manager. 

Teachers’  Co-operative  Ass’n. 

OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 

EDWARD  W.  FICKETT,  Mgr., 

36  BROMFIELD  ST.,  BOSTON. 

Over  3100  positions  filled.  Send  for 
Manual. 

The  TEACHERS’  EXCHANGE 

of  Boston,  258  Washington  St. 

Selects  superior  teachers  for  schools  and 
families.  Aids  parents  in  choice  of  school. 

FAMILY  COATS  OF  ARMS 

painted.  (.  opies  of  all  arms  claimed 
by  Mayflower  or  other  early  New  England 
descendants.  Queries,  with  stamp,  an¬ 
swered.  A.  Corbett,  Jr.,  54  Kilby  St., 
Boston,  Mass.  Member  Bostonian  Society, 

EDMUND  B.  DAVIS,  D.  D.  S. 

artistic  Dentistry, 

Prices  Reasonable.  Work  Satisfactory. 
58  Winter  Street,  corner  Tremont. 

'•  Cleanliness  is  next  to  Godliness.” 

The  Annual  Contract «.  guaranteeing 
to  clear  buildings  of 

WATER  BUGS  AND  ROACHES 

MADE  BY 

The  De  Lue  Insecticide  Co., 
ARE  AS  GOOD  AS  GOLD. 

Boston  teferences:  1  he  Ton  raine,  Adams 
House,  Young’s  Hotel,  Clark’s  Hotel,  Par¬ 
ker  House,  'J  he  Somerset. 

376  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

OUT  OR  PRINT  MAGAZINES. 

Also  Autographs.  Send  for  my  Bulletins. 

H.  WILLIAMS, 

25  East  10th  Street,  .  .  New  York. 

PHOTOGRAPH  PRINTING  AND  DE- 
VELOPING  FOR  AMATEURS. 

M.  J.  BISHOP, 

25  Winter  Street,  .  .  Boston,  Mass. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  mounting  foreign 
photographs  in  albums. 


P 


REE 


PARis 

to  NIAGARA  FALLS, 
WASHINGTON. 


If  interested  write  for  particulars  to 

PERNIN  SHORTHAND  SCHOOL, 

241  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  Chas.  A.  Clark, 

Teacher  of  PIANO  and  ORGAN, 

149  A  Tremont  Street,  Room  69,  Boston. 

CLARENCE  E.  HAY, 

Singing  Teacher, 

154  TREMONT  STREET. 

CLASSICAL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS, 

66  Marlborough  Street,  Boston.  Home  and 
Day  School.  Certificate  admits  to  Smith. 
Vassar,  and  Wellesley. 

S.  ALICE  BROW  N ,  f  Princinals 
AMELIA  L.  OWEN,  \  1  imc'1)‘l19' 

SCHOOL  OF  EXPRESSION, 

Most  advanced  methods  in  Oratory,  Dra¬ 
matic  Art,  Public  Reading.  Summer  term 
in  August.  Send  for  catalogue  to  S.  S. 
CURR  Y,  Pli.  D.,  President,  19  Pierce 
Bldg.,  Copley  Square,  Boston. 

EMERSON  COLLEGE 

OF  ORATORY. 

Largest  School  of  Elocution  and  Oratory 
in  America.  Teachers  provided,  Has  a 
thorough  and  sys¬ 
tematic  course  of 
study,  including  a 
complete  system  of 
Physical  and  Voice 
Culture,  N  a  t  u  ral 
Rendering  and  the 
principles  of  the 
Philosophy  of  Ora¬ 
tory,  scientific  and 
practical  work  in 
every  department" 
Address  for  illustrated  catalogue, 

CHAS.  WESLEY  EMERSON,  Pres., 
Cor  Tremont  &  Berkeley  Sts.,  Boston. 


Boston,  23  Irvington  Sti  ect. 

POSSE  GYMNASIUM.  For  Men  and  Women. 
Normal  Course  of  two  and  three  years  in 
Medical  and  Educational  Gymnastics.  Fall 
term  begins  September  20.  1899. 

Telephone  95,  Back  Bav.  1008  Back  Bay. 

BARONESS  ROSE  POSSE. 


THE  COLBY  GYMNASIUM, 

Farragut  Bld’g,  Boyiston  St.,  cor.  Mass 
Ave.  General  Gymnastics,  Rasket  Ball  and 
other  games.  JEstliet  ic  Dancing  by  Mr.  M. 
B.  Gilbert.  Fencing  by  Mr.  Lucie'n  Four- 
non.  JENNIE  M.  COLBY. 


CATALOGUE  No.  3  OF  OLD  BOOKS 

Now  Ready. 

Send  your  address  ou  a  postal  and  a 
copy  will  be  mailed  you. 

F.  W.  BIRD, 

58  &  60  Comhill,  Boston. 


EDWIN  S.  FOSTER.  M.  D. 
Diseases  of  the  Eye. 

120  Tremont  Street,  ) 

3  Hamilton  Place,  1  Boslon- 
Regular  Hours  1  to  4. 


OK, 

GEM  FACE 
I  BEAUTIFIER 

i  and  Wrinkle  Re¬ 
mover.  Also  The 
French  Hair  Re¬ 
storer;  restores 
gray  hair  to  orig¬ 
inal  color  without 
>  being  a  dye. 

163  Tremont  Street.  Room  22. 


Boston. 


MISS  V.  A.  MILLS, 

Phi  VAT  E  COKSET  PAKLORS, 

BlK°Building?nard  f  \  12  West  Street, 
Nos.  9  and  10.  )  ( 

Tel.  Tremont  947.  High  Cl  ass  Work 
BOSTON  CUSTOM  LAUNDRY, 

29  Tr<>y  Street,  Boston. 
Bundles  called  for  and  delivered. 

Boston  Baked  Bean  Co., 

T.  L.  Whipple  &  Co.  Hotels,  Restau¬ 
rants,  Lunch  Rooms,  Steamboats  and  Ca¬ 
terers  supplied  with  Fresh  Baked  Beans 
daily.  654  Shawmut  Ave.,  Boston  Mass. 

Philadelphia  Ice  Cream  Co. 


Our  Ice  Cream  and  Sherbets  are 
acknowledged  to  be  the  best. 


Tel.  Oxford  582.  E.  M.  LAWS,  Prop. 

160  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 


THE  GREAT 

Family  Remedy. 


Vegetable  Germicide:. 

It  lias  proved  the  mcst  effec¬ 
tive  agent  known  to  Science 
for  the  relief  and  Cure  of  Ca¬ 
tarrh  Diphtheria.  Bronchitis, 
and  all  Throat  Troubles.  A 
powerful  Antiseptic. 

«T.  HUBBARD  &  CO., 

1  2c  Franklin  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Send  for  Circulais,  Testi¬ 
monials  etc. 


FINE  STATIONERY  AND  ENGRAVING. 

Wedding  and  Visiting  Cards.  Monograms 
address  dies,  crests,  etc.  Get  direct.  Send 
for  samples  and  prices. 

M.  BERENSON, 

127a  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON- 


ROYAL  HEADACHE  CURE. 

Cure  that  Headache  with  the  Royal  Head¬ 
ache  Cure.  Send  10  cent  lor  sample. 
PARKS’  MFG.  CO., 

105  Beach  Street,  -  -  Boston. 


Man  Without  a  Country 

BY  EDWARD  E.  HALE. 

Edition  de  luxe,  with  Ten  Autograph,  60  cents.  School  edition  in  cloth,  30  cents;  board,  25  cents; 

paper,  20  cents. 

=  -  1  Beacon  Street  (Room  84),  Boston. 


Lend  a  Hand  Office, 
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TURKISH  BATH  AT  HOME. 

These  Cabinets  enabfl 
to  enjoy  a  Genuine  Tu: 

Hath  In  bis  own  home, 
fold  into  six  inches  of 
when  not  in  use.  Are  heated 
before  entering,  and  cooled 
off  gradual  1  y  before  leaving. 
These  baths,  taken  once  or 
twice  a  week,  will  flush  every 
pore  of  the  body,  and  relieve 
the  entire  system  of  all 
poisonous  and  effete  matter 
that  otherwise  remains  with¬ 
in.  Will  not  only  cure  but 
prevent  Sickness.  Such  com¬ 
mon  ailments  as  Colds,  La 
Grippe,  Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia,  Pneumo¬ 
nia.  Female  Ills.  etc., 
i  cannot  resist  its  power.  We 
Sfjt  will  be  pleased  to  mail  cata- 
tf  logtte  with  full  description 
upon  application.  Robin¬ 
son  Thermal  Bath  Co. 
!10D  Washington  St.,  Bosten, 
Mass.  Good  Agents  wanted 
in  all  New  England  towns. 
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Maltese  Crosses  for  badges,  I.  H,  N.  Charms  or 
Pins.  Plated  silver,  25  cents  each,  $2.75  per 
dozen. 

Coin  Silver  Charms  or  Pins,  40  cents  each,  $4.50 
per  dozen. . 

Address 

LEND  A  HAND  OFFICE,  1  Beacon  Street  Boston. 


•  end 
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...TO  THE 


“The  Great  Railroad  System  of  New  England.” 

__  Seashore 
^  Lakes  ana : 

%  flountains 

of  Northern  New  England. 

Tour  Book  giving  routes,  rates,  and  complete  list  of  Hotels  and  BoardingjHouses 

'  ’  ■  SENT  FREE. 

D.  J.  FLANDERS, 

SEND  FOR -ILLUSTRATED ’‘CATALOGUE  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent, 

of  12  Summer  Books  on  New  England.  B.  &  M.  R.  R.,  Boston 
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A  SUM MEKL AND  WITHOUT  PLIES,’ 

TOES  OK  TORRID  HEAT,  IS 

NOVA  SCOTIA 

“The  Land  of  Evangeline.” 


Reached  in  15  hours  from  Boston  "by  the 
safe,  speedy  and  comfortable  steamers  of  the 

.Yarmouth  Line. 

Leaving  Lewis  Wharf,  Boston,  every  Tues¬ 
day  and  Friday  noon,  connecting  at  Yar¬ 
mouth  by  boat  and  train  for  all  points  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces.  Additional  sailings 
during  the  Summer  months. 

Beautifully  illustrated  Guide  Books,  Folders 
and  other  information  to  be  had  at  uptown 
offices,  201,  296  and  832  Washington  St.,  or 
H.  F.  Hammond,  Agent, 

YARMOUTH  STEAMSHIP  CO.,  Limited, 

Lewis  Wharf,  Boston, 

Think  Twice 


Before  you  buy  any  other  Chainless  hut  the 

(Columbia 


Betel  gear 
Cbainless. 


WHY? 

BECAL^SE  the  Columbia  was  the  first 
successful  chainless  ever  built. 

BECAUSE  riders  who  have  tried  it 
know  it  is  right. 

Price  $75. 

POPE  MFG.  CO., 

223  Columbus  Ave., 

Tel.  1000  Tremont.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Have  you  last  season’s  outfit  dyed  or  cleat 
refinished  so  it  will  look  like  new,  by  our 
process.  Why  discard  soiled  clothing  when  it 
can  be  overhauled  and  worn  as  second  best?  You 


can 


RELY  ON 


Our  methods  of  cleansing,  and  need  not  hesitate 
to  trust  us  with  articles  of  the  most  delicate 
textures. 

We  dye  or  cleanse  and  refinish  PROPERLY, 
ALL  materials  of  household  use  and  clothing  of 
all  kinds. 


LEWANDO'S 


Fancy  Dyers,  French  Cleansers,  Fine  Launderers, 

17  Temple  Place,  Boston. 

479  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Bundles  by  mail  and  express.  Send  stamp  for  book  of 
information. 

Established  70  years.  Largest  in  America. 

LACE  CCKTAINS,  BLANKETS,  GLOVES,  FEATHERS, 
REAL  LACES,  SCARFS.  KCGS,  CARPETS,  ETC., 
CLEANSED  AND  DYED  AND  REFINISHED. 


Boston  and  Albany  R.R. 

SPRINGFIELD  LINE  BETWEEN 

BOSTON  and  NEW  YORK. 

New  5  hour  and  40  minute  train.  Leave  Boston 
12.00  Noon.  Due  New  York,  5.40  p.  M.  Leave 
New  York  12.00  Noon;  Due  Boston  5.40  p.  M. 

OTHER  TRAINS  Leave  either  city  at  9  a.m.; 
4.00  and  11  00  P.  M. 

And  4.00  and  11.00  p.  m.  run  daily. 


Lend  A  Hand  Clubs  108  years  old 


By  MARCIA  PARKER 

BOSTON  (UPI)  -  Frederick 
Greenleaf  didn’t  know  his  death 
more  than  a  century  ago  would  be 
the  catalyst  of  a  loose  federation  of 
service  groups  called  Lend  A 
Hand  Clubs. 

Nor  did  Edward  Everett  Hale, 
who  founded  the  Lend  A  Hand 
Society  to  oversee  the  clubs,  ex¬ 
pect  the  society  still  to  be  running 
strong  108  years  later.  “You  hate 


to  put  words  in  people’s  mouths,” 
said  Mrs.  Mary  Merritt,  the  socie¬ 
ty’s  executive  director,  as  she 
pointed  to  three  yellowing 
portraits  of  the  Boston  bom  and 
bred  founder  of  the  organization. 

“But  I  think  Dr.  Hale  would 
have  been  surprised  we’ve  sur¬ 
vived  108  years.” 

Private  foundation 

The  society,  which  today  is  a 
private  foundation  providing 
grants  for  the  aged,  needy  chil¬ 
dren  and  emergency  relief, 
sprang  up  in  a  curious  manner. 

During  the  Christmas  season, 
the  society  is  flooded  with  more 
than  the  usual  requests  for  aid. 
Although  it  doesn’t  run  a  special 
holiday  program,  Mrs.  Merritt 
said  the  organization  tries  to  help 
“whenever  we  can.” 

More  than  100  years  ago  Hale, 
probably  best  known  for  his  patri¬ 
otic  book,  “A  Man  Without  A 
Country,”  wrote  a  story  called 
“Ten  Times  Ten  Is  One.” 

It  was  not  unlike  one  of  the 
homilies  the  Boston  minister  had 
delivered  over  the  years,  and  he 
based  it  on  what  he  said  were  the 
four  great  principles  of  religion: 
Faith,  Hope,  Love  and  Charity. 

As  the  story  goes,  10  friends  of 
Frederick  Greenleaf  —  alias 
Harry  Wadsworth  —  who  had  not 
met  before,  come  upon  each  other 


at  the  railway  station  on  their  way 
to  his  funeral.  They  describe  his 
influence  upon  their  lives  through 
his  life  of  love  and  service  and 
look  for  ways  to  carry  on  his  spirit 
and  high  ideals.  They  agree  to 
write  to  one  of  the  men  among 
them  who  over  the  years  collects 
evidence  of  how  each  of  the  10 
men  influenced  10  more  to: 

“Look  up  and  not  down,  (Faith) 

Look  forward  and  not  back 
(Hope) 

Look  out  and  not  in,  (Charity) 

Lend  a  hand.  (Love)” 

The  good  deeds  multiplied  and 
soon  the  world’s  population  was 
abiding  by  the  credo.  And  so  ends 
Hale’s  “catchy”  tale,  which 
sparked  the  start  of  the  Lend  A 
Hand  clubs  that  cropped  up 
across  the  country. 

“It  wasn’t  too  terribly  religious 
or  sentimental.  It  gripped  peo¬ 
ple’s  imagination,  and  it  was 
catchy,”  said  Mrs.  Merritt,  point¬ 
ing  this  time  to  Greenleaf’s 
portrait  hanging  over  the  fire¬ 
place  in  her  office. 

They  were  called  Harry 
Wadsworth  Clubs,  Ten  Times  One 
Clubs  and  Look  Up  Legion,  and 
within  a  year  it  became  apparent 
there  was  a  need  for  direction 
from  a  central  location.  Lend  a 
Hand  Society  was  founded  in  1892 
and  Hale  served  as  its  president 
until  his  death  in  1909. 


Today  there  are  a  smattering  of 
clubs  still  in  existence  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  —  including  Lexington, 
Arlington,  Walpole,  Watertown, 
Lynn  and  West  Medford.  When  it 
was  founded,  Lend  A  Hand  as¬ 
sisted  hospitals  and  schools,  es¬ 
tablishing  scholarships,  found 
people  employment,  shipped 
books  to  the  rural  South. 

‘An  agency’s  agency’ 

Mrs.  Merritt  said  today  it  is 
more  “an  agency’s  agency,”  tak¬ 
ing  cases  on  referral  from  social 
workers  affiliated  with  various 
institutions. 

Hale’s  bronze  statue,  inscribed 
with  the  Lend  A  Hand  credo,  is 
still  standing  in  the  Boston  Public 
Garden.  The  humanitarian,  au¬ 
thor,  and  poet,  first  served  as  a 
Unitarian  minister  at  the  Church 
of  the  Unity  in  Worcester  and 
later  became  pastor  of  the  South 
Congregational  Church  in  Bos¬ 
ton’s  Back  Bay  section. 

The  church,  had  it  still  been 
standing  at  the  corner  of  Newbury 
and  Exeter  Streets,  would  have 
celebrated  its  150th  anniversary 
this  year. 

A  rare  photograph  of  Hale 
standing  at  the  pulpit  on  that 
church’s  50  year  anniversary  was 
recently  donated  to  the  Harvard 
Divinity  School  as  a  Christmas 
present  by  Boston  antique  dealer 
E.J.  Repetti. 


■ Sea  And  Shore 


■ 
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Tom  Macy, 
exile 


time,  neigher  was  I  at  leasure  to  talke  with  them,  for 
I  came  home  wet  to  the  skin  immediately  afore  they 
came  to  the  house,  and  I  found  my  wife  sick  in  bed. 

“If  this  satisfie  not  the  honored  court,  I  shall  sub¬ 
ject  to  their  sentence.  I  have  not  willingly  offended.  I 
am  ready  to  serve  and  obey  you  in  the  Lord.  Thomas 
Macy.” 


By  EDWARD  ROWE  SNOW 

Patriot  Ledger  Columnist 


Several  years  ago  my  good  friend  at  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  State  House,  archivist  Leo  Flaherty,  told  me  of 
one  of  the  exciting  possessions  in  his  vaults,  a  letter  of 
Yeoman  Thomas  Macy  of  Salisbury,  Mass.,  who  later 
went  in  a  small  open  boat  all  the  u'ay  around  Cape 
Ann,  Cape  Cod  and  across  to  Nantucket. 

Macy,  an  upright  citizen  of  Essex  County,  admitted 
one  day  in  1659  that  he  had  given  shelter  to  vagabonds, 
or  Quakers,  as  we  know  them  today,  in  his  home.  At 
the  time,  the  law  prohibited  any  person  from  opening 
his  door  to  a  Quaker  for  any  reason  at  all,  and  Macy 
was  told  to  appear  before  the  General  Court  at  Boston 
to  receive  his  punishment.  He  de¬ 
cided  not  to  obey  the  summons. 

Instead  he  composed  an 
apologetic,  almost  fawning  letter 
to  the  General  Court.  As  Samuul 
Adams  Drake  states:  “He  be¬ 
lieved  that  in  his  case  discretion 
was  the  better  part  of  valor.”  At 
any  rate,  Macy  concluded  that  it 
was  best  to  avoid  the  clutches  of 
the  law,  and  was  successful  in 
doing  so.  Macy’s  letter  follows: 

“This  is  to  entreat  the  honored  court  not  to  be 
offended  because  of  my  non-appearance.  It  is  not  from 
any  alighting  the  authority  of  this  honored  court,  nor 
from  feare  to  answer  the  case,  but  I  have  bin  for  some 


Meanwhile,  Macy  and  others  in  the  area  had  al¬ 
ready  purchased  the  island  of  Nantucket.  There  they 
intended  to  sail  if  the  General  Court  decided  against 
accepting  Macy’s  explanation,  for  Nantucket  was  not 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bay  Colony. 


When  the  General  Court  - 
apology,  Macy  acted  with 
wife,  family  and  friends  into  a 
ever  belongings  were  availab 
Starbuck  to  help  him.  They  row 
coast  to  Cape  Cod,  around 
treacherous  seas  to  the 
landing  at  Madaket,  and  sett 
autumn  of  1659,  and  they  had 
truly  a  remarkable  accomplish 
I  Macy’s  descendants  soon  po 
one  of  them  wrote  a  history  o 
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